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‘IF ENGLAND TO HERSELF DO STAND BUT 
TRUE’ 


ERTAIN ‘unfriends* of ours in various parts of 
the world have not, we hope and even believe, 
wholly wasted their labour for these last few weeks. 
What they have done for themselves a_ sensible 
Englishman will not take any serious trouble to 
inquire. Have they done anything for us? is the 
question to ask. It is our own fault if they have 
effected nothing. We, not they, are to blame if 
their action has not cleared the air of a mephitic 
vapour which has been hanging about to the an- 
noyance of sane men for some. years. It has been 
said here, there, and everywhere that we were isolated. 
Wrath, it was asserted, would some day break out, 
and then the worst would ensue. Well, there has 
been wrath enough to judge by the copious scoldings 
directed at us, one after the other, beginning with 
the ‘sophomorist eloquence’ of Mr. Olney and ending 
with the mouthings of all the Herren Dousterswivel 
of the German press, relieved by the shrill female 
yelpings of Paris. A President has thundered from 
beyond the Atlantic, a crazy Emperor has been impu- 
dent in Europe. At the end of it all we are no 
jot worse off than at the beginning. Indeed we are 
in better case. Thanks to these multifarious threaten- 
ings, we have had time to commission one good 
squadron, and to stand by to be ready with others. - If 
the hatred of the world is as genuine as we have been 
told, and as it may be for aught we need care in view 
of these practical results, it is wonderfully impotent; 
Either we are hated, or we are not. If we aie, then, 
with every possible encouragement short of cowardice 
and divisions among ourselves, our foes have not had the 
Courage to go beyond taking up the ignoble attitude of 
those who are willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 


Registered as a Newspaper 


On the supposition that all this ranting was sincere, we 
cannot well be asked to believe that those who are 
longing for our destruction would not have given the 
blow if they had dared. Then what is the harm in 
being isolated, since we are not assailed, even when we 
stand manifestly alone? Of course the hatred may not 
be genuine, but then where is the peril which lurks in 
isolation ? 

The plain fact is that those who are so fond of 
harping on this note of alarm are much addicted to the 
common practice of assuming what they ought to prove. 
The first thing they have to do is to show that the 
want of a Continental alliance is a peril. It can only be 
that if the nations of Europe can attack us, and then if 
they, or several of them, are prepared to combine for 
the purpose. Neither proposition has yet been demon- 
strated. Of course they can go to war with us, and the 
cessation of all peaceful relations would be a commercial 
loss to us. They can send their fleets out, and very 
possibly hurt us here and there. In the meantime they 
also would be suffering, and if we were net crushed at 
once it would become exceedingly doubtful whether we 
could be beaten at all. Unless the British fleet was 
driven off the sea there would be no parity in the loss 
suffered. Our ,trade might be injured. Our enemy’s 
would vanish wholly. Now nobody has a right to 
conclude that our naval power would be disposed of 
at a blow. It might prove victorious all round, 
or maintain a struggle on equal terms. In the 
latter case a hostile alliance would gain nothing. 
Indeed, that is putting it favourably for them. There 
is no absurdity in supposing that while a doubtful naval 
war was raging in the waters of Europe we could sweep 
France out of Asia, Germany out of Africa, and stand 
on guard against Russia on the North-West frontier. 
The most terrible European coalition could only pro- 
tect distant possessions by sending their fleets to do it, 
when they would, by the nature of things, cease to 
threaten us at home, and ours could follow. Then at 
the end of a war, how should we all stand? There 
would be fleets shattered and needing months of repair 
on both sides, with ten times more power. to restore 
waste on our part, and the combined colonies 
of the coalition in our hands to. buy, peace’ with 
or to keep. This is perfectly well known to the 
men. who govern Europe. They are not unaware 
that no attack on England could be sure of success, 
and that.if it did not immediately triumph: it would 
fail altogether. Therefore though they: may. squeeze 
and. threaten they will do no more-when resolutely 
faced: The proof that we shall not be attacked is that 
we have not been attacked already. If fear did not 
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restrain them they would have fallen on us before now, 
and it matters comparatively little whether their 
jealousies of one another do or do not co-operate with 
their respect for us. We have a right to ask what we 
are to get in return for an alliance with any of them. 
Will France fight guand méme for us against Russia ? 
Will Germany go to war about Egypt for our sake? If 
not what do we get in return for a promise to support 
either of them? When we come from vague generalities 
to the conditions of an alliance absurdity stares us in 
the face. We cannot promise to help France to recover 
Alsace-Lorraine, nor Germany to help her to beat down 
the threat from beyond the unnatural frontier drawn 
by her sword in 1871. 

There does seem to be a fair prospect that we are hear- 
ing the last of this rather poor talk about isolation. We 
have been seriously threatened, and at that very moment 
we have discovered how powerful we are. They have 
snapped and yelped all round us, but not a dog of them. 
all has ventured within reach of the whipcord. To ls 
it has been revealed that we have but to keep steady, 
and our own strength is enough. We need no alliance 
which would be a debt. There has been a revival of 
patriotism which is worth fifty alliances. It has affected 
even Lord Rosebery who has discovered that we must all 
stand together and face the world if need be. That is 
the splendid discovery which all the Herren Douster- 
swivel, Presidential or Imperial, public or private, have 
helped us to make. Mr. Balfour at Glasgow has worded 
the case most excellently. The one really serious peril 
is that there should be dissensions among ourselves. 
Then, indeed, England would help to wound herself, 
and would suffer deservedly. But happily we hear of 
no suth peril. The very Peace Society is quiescent, and 
in all other quarters there is unanimous agreement that 
if we must fight we will, but that only aggression shall 
provoke a war. When once that is made clear to the 


universe there is no great risk that the cannon will go off 


of themselves. Hannibal Chollop may foam in Kansas, 
Herr Dousterswivel may abound in German wit at 
Berlin, and M. Cabasse de Castillone may scold at Paris 
in the interval of calling his countrymen cowards, but 
if the enemy chooses to be ‘an ass, and a fool, and a 
prating coxcomb,’ he must be left to his own devices. 
We, in the meantime, can go about our own affairs with 
the security that, while we are strong and united, we 
shall be left alone. When we become weak the best 
alliance will not save us, but only authorise one par- 
ticular freebooter to exact blackmail. 


THE ARMENIAN UNMASKED 


HERE are men who are men, and men who are 
women. Persons of both descriptions supported 

the agitation .for compelling Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to go to war against the Turks on behalf of the 
Armenians and their committees. Of the entire popula- 
tion the men who are women form an extremely small, 
though a palpably increasing proportion; but in the 
Armenian movement their numbers showed to far 
greater advantage. Consequently, even now—that is to 
say, after the errors, dangers, and futilities of the 
agitation have been fully demonstrated—agitation still 
goes on. After a long and successful struggle with 
reason and probability, the Duke of Westminster, 
leader of ‘the movement, yields to the logic of events. 
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Even the high priest of the agitation—himself very 
much of a petticoat—has given way to doubt whether 
the Government can be called upon to act incautiously 
in the present state of affairs. So at any rate we gather 
from a letter of the reverend Canon's recently printed 
in the newspapers—faintly fearing, however, that we 
must misconstrue his meaning. Certainly we may say, 
without any danger of misrepresentation, that no man 
who is not also a woman remains unconvinced that in 
playing the part of Armenian agitator he did a very 
ignorant, ill-judged, dangerous thing. Accomplished 
facts prove to his open mind that he was perilously far 
from knowing what he was about. He sees now, as plainly 
as the halberdier the pikestaff’ in his hand, that nearly 
all the assumptions by which he justified his activity 
were false; and false after the nature of snares. He 
was told that there was no insurrectionary movement 
in Anatolia; itjwas not true. He was told incessantly 
that the Armenians were murdered for ‘no other 
reason than because they were Christians—servants of 
Christ >; which, though it was said against Mussulmans, 
was none the less atrociously false. He was assured 
that the Mohammedan people itself—in Constantinople 
at any rate—would welcome the Christian army that 
broke in to destroy ‘ the Palace,’ depose the Sultan, and 
set up a new Government: than which nothing could 
be more stupidly or dangerously untrue. ‘Tales of an 
harmonious ‘concert of Europe’ were poured into his 
ears—concert of which Sir Philip Currie was the sin- 
cerely respected conductor—when the only thing of that 
kind in existence was a conspiracy to heap hatred and 
contempt upon the name of England throughout the 
Mohammedan world. He was taught to clamour for 
attack upon Turkey as a deed of justice which no 
Power in;Europe would dare to prevent, or even wished 
to avoid, when the certain and prepared consequence 
for England was a war in which Turkey, Russia, and 
probably France, would fight against her as allies. A 
pretty pickle we should have been in, as now he sees; 
repenting of his credulity and rejoicing that his ery for 
smashing through the Dardanelles was not attended to. 

So sharp, then, has been the revelation of these later 
days that there would be an end complete to the 
Armenian agitation but for the he-she remnant which 
determines to keep it up. The remnant acknowledges 
no logic of events, surrenders to no hostile fact, what- 
ever its quality, and still remains unappeasable unless 
by effusion of Turkish blood and the uprooting of 
Islam. It was the remnant which started the delu- 
sions, and (going mad through contemplation of its own 
goodness) invented the lies which turn to such very poor 
account; and it is not going to allow that there was 
any mistake about them or any mischief in them. It is 
still the duty of England to destroy the Sultan and 
break up his Empire; or, if she grudges the expendi- 
ture of a few battleships and a few thousand men in 
accomplishing this heavenly work herself, she should 
reform her foreign policy at any risk to get it done by 
others, and let the consequences go hang. 

There is no help for it. The shrewish absurdity must 
be borne with as long as it continues to disgrace public 
life in England. And that, we may hope, will be but 
a little while; unless, indeed, the loss of all hope of 
armed interference on political and humanitarian 
grounds should suggest a more outspoken appeal to 


ro) . 
religious passions. As it is, that means of persuading 
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the Government to ‘speak with shot and shell” has not 
been neglected; and it must have been thought a 
valuable means, or no one would have ventured on the 
shameless assertion that the Armenians are massacred 
‘simply and solely because they worship Christ.’ We 
fancy we see in the meeting addressed by Canon Gore 
the other day a sign of this religious movement ; 
and it certainly has occurred to the ingenuous Armenian 
intellect, as will be seen by reference to the letter of Mr. 
Thoumajan printed ,in another column. Who M. 
Thoumaian may be we do not know; but he is 
evidently one of those Armenians who think that 
England is a natural sacrifice to his fellow-countrymen’s 
needs, aspirations, and' longings for revenge. Another 
safe inference from his letter is that the writer 
thereof is an Asiatic experienced in the fact that 
impudence goes far with us if only it be bold 
enough. ‘The conviction of the British Govern- 
ment that it cannot interpose in Turkey single- 
handed without incurring ‘ active opposition from the 
other Powers’ seems to M, Thoumaian so obstinate, 
that there is no hope of driving Lord Salisbury to 
energetic action ‘ unless some extraordinary pressure is 
brought to bear upon him.’ ‘Some basis of operation 
must be found that will be more powerful than this 
cold diplomacy’; and, in fact, the necessary basis has 
been found. ‘The Church of Christ, as such, must take 
the question in hand and push it forward with combined 
effort.” Extending ultimately to the whole of Christen- 
dom, operations should begin in England so as to pro- 
duce the desired effect on the painful timidity of the 
Government. Combined action of all the churches and 
their great societies, that is what is wanted to promote 
a general war on Armenian account. ‘The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Moderator of the Scottish Church, 
the Presidents and Secretaries of the Wesleyan, the 
Congregational, the Baptist, and other communions, 
‘should come together and devise methods of moving 
the whole body of the Church to such a pitch that no 
Government would dare to resist. Why not? ‘Tf, 
says the modest, pious, and revolutionary Mr. 
Thoumaian; ‘If {the deliverance of the Sepulchre 
of Christ was deemed worthy of an army of 
Crusaders, surely the suffering Church of Armenia, 
the Body of Christ, is more worthy of an army of 
unarmed volunteers, decided to bring about the deliver- 
ance of suffering Christianity in Turkey in a peaceful 
way.’ Peaceful way is the Armenian’s word, but not his 
meaning. ‘The English Government needs stimulus to 
do the Armenians good in a peaceful way. It is Mr. 
Thoumaian’s complaint, his reason for writing this 
letter, that they will do it in a peaceful way alone. 
Elsewhere in the same screed his avowed object (which 
also is the only credible one) is to drive them to ‘ ener- 
getic action,’ meaning war. Moreover, we take the 
liberty of saying that when he speaks of deliverance for 
the ‘suffering Church of Armenia, the Body of Christ,’ he 
is guilty of more and worse Armenianism. It is not the 


‘Armenian Church that is attacked, and therefore it can- 


not be the ‘Body of Christ,’ as he decorously calls it, 
that Mr. Thoumaian. is concerned about. This is a 
political affair: on the one side, calculated insurrection 
through Armenian committees—on the other, bloody 
Suppression by the Mussulman people or Mussulman 
troops. And it is impossible to make anything of Mr. 
Thoumaian’s language if it is not meant to serve the 
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ends of the Committees (rightful ends, if you please), 
by a false and almost blasphemous appeal to religious 
hate. We print his letter gladly. It is a specimen 
letter ; a most informing composition, eloquent in every 
line of a dupery which has already gone far enough, 


SEDITION-MONGERS IN IRELAND 


HE foreign complications in which the Empire has 
become involved have naturally delighted the 
Irish Nationalists. ‘Their exclamations of puerile glee 
and feminine spite carry one back to the days of 
Penj-deh and Khartoum. ‘Three cheers for the White 
Czar’ and ‘More power to the Mahdi’s elbow’ are 
repeated with modifications to suit the change of cir- 
cumstances. ‘The United Ireland of to-day, by con- 
gratulating President Kriiger on ‘another Majuba, 
proves that, though Mr. William O’Brien has passed 
from its editorial offices, some equally shrill Elishah 
has caught up his mantle or rather his breeches. Mr, 
Davitt threatens us with 500,000 American-Irish 
volunteers if we venture to flout Venezuela and President 
Cleveland. ‘Ido not,’ he continues, ‘ use this in any way 
as a threat. I merely state what I know to be a fact, 
and allow those who can to draw their own inferences.” 
Our inference is that Mr. Davitt’s facts qualify him to 
write a far more imaginative work of fiction than Mr. 
William O'Brien’s When We Were Boys Together. 
Further, we find Mr. Timothy Harrington and Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien exulting over the Kaiser's telegram to 
President Kriiger, and Mr. Dillon menacing us with 
Anti-Parnellite displeasure if we attempt to injure the 
Boers. Such vapourings are merely stupid, but there is 
a touch of burlesque humour about the pronouncement 
of Dr. Kenny. ‘The contrast, he declares, between the 
treatment of Irish political prisoners by England and 
English prisoners by the Boers is enough to make 
England blush for shame. 

With a single exception, England has declined to 
redden either with shame or resentment. A Mr.Vaughan 
Douglas, of Chester, has taken upon himself to charac- 
terise Mr. Harrington and Mr. Patrick O’Brien as 
blackguard]y traitors, and to hint that the latter should 
be publicly flogged. We by no means dissent, in sub- 
stance, from his premisses, but we differ from his con- 
clusions. Horsewhipping is, in the first place, the 
monopoly of Mr. ‘Timothy Healy; and, in the 
second, a threat is always open to the retort, ‘Come 
and do it.’ Mr. Patrick O’Brien has not neglected 
the opening, and the fire-eating Vaughan Douglas is 
thus reduced to a painful choice between eating his 
own words, or a thrashing from Mr. O’Brien, or, in 
the event of victory, an appearance before the 
police magistrate. The use of the word ‘rot’ in his 
letter appears to convict him of tender years, and his 
parents or guardians may be recommended to pack him 
off to school again. The seditious rhetoric of the 
Nationalist numbers would be worth noticing, if it was 
likely to have the smallest effect. But, now that M. 
Jacques St. Cyr is in prison, it will not so much as 
deceive a Continental journalist. Mr. Davitt duly airs 
the stale old tag that England’s weakness is Ire- 
land’s opportunity. Unfortunately for him the country 
happens to be unusually self-reliant, and, as for oppor- 
tunities, they will take some finding. A sound potato 
crop and the rising price of stock have weaned the 
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peasantry from that agrarian agitation which forms an 
indispensable preliminary to Nationalist political 
activity. An Anti-Parnellite meeting was held at 
Mallow on Tuesday, and the meagre audience found 
a professional growler quite as attractive as Alderman 
Crean, M.P. So far from harping on their own 
rights, the farmers are intent only upon staying the 
stomachs of their bullocks. Still Mr. Davitt remains 
firmly convinced that Home Rule can be wrung from 
the crisis somehow, and Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor has put 
forward a similar policy in the Sun. Only—and the 
reserve is a big one—unity must be brought about 
before or immediately after Parliament sits. The 
indications are that Irish dissenions are likely to out- 
last the present century, and to continue well into the 
twentieth. 

A convention of Irish Nationalists at home and abroad 
was to have composed all differences, but somehow it 
scarcely makes for peace. ‘There is the question of the 
chairmanship to be settled at the outset, and a very 
delicate question it is. Mr. Davitt’s tame remedy—the 
passing over of politicians whose public form has been 
exposed, and the election instead of a humble ranker— 
can hardly be regarded as flattering to any of the 
‘generals* whom he would supersede. Again the 
presence of delegates from the United States and the 
colonies may prove most embarrassing. If they are 
not to vote, why bring them over at all? If they do 
vote they will disturb even the most careful calcula- 
tions. Supposing these formalities to be arranged, we 
fail to see how the grand object, the union of the 
various factions, is to be achieved. Mr. Dillon has 
been informed by Mr. Redmond that it is an entire 
mistake to suppose that the Convention will condescend 
to notice the quarrel between Mr. Healy and himself. 
Unless, however, that gaping gulf is bridged the 
assembly will resemble nothing so much as a South 
Pacific island after an earthquake. Besides, the 
Redmondites have to be brought into line, and 
they are far from displaying a conciliatory temper. 
Mr. Timothy Harrington has just characterised 
sundry ventures on the part of Mr. McHugh as arti- 
ficial and absurd. ‘These timid advances consisted 
in a fairly unqualified repudiation of the alliance 
with the Radical party. Was it for this that Mr. 
Gladstone compelled his followers to eat humilia- 
tion by the cartload? They have been used, abused, 
and now they are disz:arded with no more ceremony than 
a split dancing-pump. <And fresh ignominy is in store, if 
Mr. Harrington can have his way. He will be satisfied 
with nothing less than a deliberate abandonment of 
them by the whole Anti-Parnellite party, together 
with the announcement of the date of the new depar- 
ture. These conditions should undeceive the Opposi- 
tion, even if they do not mind association with spouters 
of sedition. 'The Nationalists will only march to union 
over their prostrate bodies, and even Radical politicians 
were not intended by nature for flag-stones. 


A GERMAN JUBILEE 


O-DAY the German people are celebrating their 
Silver Wedding—the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

their Imperial wedlock. A quarter of a century, it is 
true, is but a short span in the life of anation; but the 
union between the German people and their Imperial 
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form of government has already lasted long enough to 
show that, on the whole, it has been a very happy and 
prosperous one. Compare the Germany of 1866 with the 
Germany of 1896—and what a tremendous difference ! 
If ever history furnished a striking exemplification of 
the truth of the adage that union is strength, it is to be 
found in a comparison between the Fatherland of 
to-day and the geographical expression, known as Ger- 
many, of thirty years ago. It was really at Koniggriit 
that German unity arose on the ruins of the Austrian 
army ; while the French war only served to place the 
roof and coping-stone on the new national edifice, 
which now bulks so large and imposing before the eyes 
of all the world. Still, it was on the 18th of January, 
1871—the anniversary of the coronation of the first 
King (Frederick) of Prussia (1701)—that Germany 
started on her Imperial career as a regenerated nation 
in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles; and it must be 
owned that in the first quarter of a century of her new 
life she has done wonders, and more than justified her 
claim to the title of a Great Power. 

If it was from Berlin that Napoleon issued the decree 
which doomed the Continent to a state of universal 
war, it was at Versailles that Bismarck made proclama- 
tion of the fact which was to be a guarantee of peace 
to all Europe. It can surely be denied by none that 
the Germans have made the wisest and most moderate 
use of their great victories; and our conceptions on 
this head will become all the clearer if we try to imagine 
how the French would have been likely to behave had 
the war of 1870 secured to them, as it did to Germany, 
a military and political preponderance on the Continent. 
Would life not have become almost unbearable ? Should 
we have enjoyed the blessings of peace so long? ‘There 
can be little doubt, we think, as to the probabilities of 
the case. The German Empire, as such, has always 
made for peace—‘ defence, not defiance, being its 
motto; and there was only one occasion when it was 
seriously suspected of bellicose designs. ‘This was in 
1875, when Moltke and others of the war party urged 
a renewal of the struggle with Trance in order to 
anticipate that Power in her evident resolution to 
attack Germany at the earliest opportunity. But it 
has been conclusively proved that Bismarck and the 
old Emperor had no hand whatever in this design, 
which they had frustrated and forbidden before Gort- 
chakoff came to Berlin to indulge in his theatrical 
posing in favour of unoffending France and of im- 
perilled peace. Once asked how he stood with Moltke, 
Bismarck replied: ‘How should we stand with one 
another? I procure him the war, and he procures me 
the victory... But though repeatedly solicited thereto, 
Bismarck never once procured for his great co-paladin 
another war after that with France, which did for Ger- 
many all she wanted; and thenceforth the Iron Chan- 
cellor became and remained a ‘ fanatic for peace,’ as he 
phrased it, the ‘ honest broker’ in the quarrels of ‘others, 
the founder of the Triple Alliance, the policeman and 
‘ peace-keeper’ of Europe—very much more so than 
Alexander III., to whom the proud title was subse- 
quently applied. 

Since 1875, Germany has produced no war-scare like 
that which was lately created by William IL, an alarm 
even more serious than that of twenty years ago, For 
in the latter case, the French were not so far frightened 
as to get ready their army; while the present Emperor’ 
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message to President Kriiger perturbed us to a degree 
that made us hasten to mobilise a portion of our naval 
reserve. That message, together with the Kaiser's 
Japanese adventure, marked a new departure in the 
foreign policy of the Empire, which had hitherto been 
one of strict non-interference with the affairs of others ; 
and it was to this policy, unswervingly pursued, that 
the Empire owed its comparative immunity from out- 
side complications during the first twenty years of its 
existence, and its consequent freedom to devote itself 
to the task of internal consolidation. William I. was 
content to make Germany the leading Power of the 
Continent; while his grandson, going one better, has 
set his ardent and ambitious soul on procuring recog- 
nition for the Empire as a Weltmacht, or ‘ World Power, 
second only to England—an aim which has already 
placed him and his people in some very awkward pre- 
dicaments. ‘True, the present Emperor inherited the 
colonial policy which was initiated under his grand- 
father, and so there is some excuse for his desire to have 
a word to say as well as England in all affairs of outre 
mer. But the fact is that he has claimed for Germany 
a transmarine influence out of all proportion to her 
colonial interests. ‘The wedding which is to-day receiv- 
ing its Silver celebration has not been without its issue. 
But Germany's children beyond the sea are not her own 
flesh and blood in the sense that England’s colonies are 
her offspring. ‘They are mere adopted children—of 
arather sickly and rickety kind, too; her colonies are 
but trading settlements and plantations worked by 
native hands, and the stream of Teutonic emigration 
continues to flow as swiftly and deeply as before into 
the great Anglo-Saxon sea. 

Our chief colonial rival abroad, Germany has also 
become our most formidable competitor in the field of 
commerce at home; and our cousins across the water 
are no longer scoffed at, as they were half a century ago, 
as a dreamy, unpractical people. It was their very 
practicality which enabled them, under the most 
practical leaders who ever ruled a nation, to become a 
re-united people; and since then they have been 
developing in the most striking manner their capacity 
for dealing with matter-of-fact problems. Is it not the 
practical side of the German character only that we are 
now called upon to consider ? Who ever hears nowadays 
much about German philosophy, literature, or art ? 
Are these things still cultivated in the Fatherland ? 
Not with conspicuous results at any rate ; but whatever 
requires organising genius, material energy, and com- 
mercial enterprise—have the Germans not acquired a 
reputation for these qualities which they never had 
before? Bismarck once expressed his belief that the 
Latin races, the peoples of the South, were played out ; 
and that the future belonged to the North, with its 
virile, almost virginal, ‘Teutonic stock. ‘This may be 
true in some things, but it certainly is not in all. 
France—much to her own chagrin—is no longer in all 
respects the ‘ first nation of the universe,’ or even of the 
Continent. After Sedan the centre of gravity of the 
European system was transferred from Paris to Berlin— 
political power following military predominance from 
the Seine to the Spree. But there was one field ir 
which the French retained the unquestioned — pre- 
“minence as compared with Germany, and that was the 
held of literature and .art. No one ever yet thinks of 
looking to Berlin instead of to Paris for the highest and 
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brightest achievements of the creative spirit. The truth 
is that, forgetting, it would seem, their qualifications for 
excellence in the domain of the belles lettres and the fine 
arts, the Germans, like the Americans, are meanwhile 
devoting all their energies to the development of their 
natural resources, to their consolidation as a young 
nation, and they have little time to think of anything 
else. But+this consolidating process, it must be owned, 
has been making immense strides since the re-founding of 
the Empire. 

Secured against assault from without, the edifice of 
the Reich has also been strengthened by a large array 
of internal rivets, so that it may now be said to ‘stand four 
square to all the winds that blow.’ From the peril of 
particularism, or the centrifugal tendency of its com- 
ponent States, the Empire may now also be said to be 
practically free; and the only serious danger of a 
domestic kind which threatens its stability is Social 
Democracy—a danger which Moltke foresaw as early as 
the time when he was besieging Paris. Bulwer Lytton 
was of opinion that the best governed country in the 
world was Prussia; and there are many who think that, 
relatively to the peculiar circumstances in which they 
are placed—rendering their Empire little other than a 
besieged fortress—the Germans could not well have 
a better constitution than they now enjoy—a constitu- 
tion which is based on the stern and almost universally 
recognised necessity of subordinating the aspirations of 
civic liberty to the aims of national security. The 
national consciousness has grown to an extent approach- 
ing national self-conceit ; and what has been called the 
civis-Romanus-sum-ism of the German is one of the 
most obtrusive phenomena of the time. We repeat, 
however, that in view of their achievements as a united 
people, the wonder is that the Germans have not be- 
come far more self-assertive and peacefully aggressive, so 
to speak, than they really are. With all their faults— 
and what nation is without some ?—they have proved, 
on the whole, to be better neighbours and friends of 
ours than the French; and we do not doubt that the 
present estrangement between us, our lovers’ quarrel so 
to speak, will soon pass away, leaving the sky of our 
mutual relations clearer than ever of the clouds of mis- 
understanding. A strong, pious, and pacific Germany, 
as Carlyle said, is a necessity for Europe ; and we sin- 
cerely trust that the Empire, under its present ruler, 
will continue to display that character which has for so 
long already made it ‘loved at home, revered abroad.° 
If that Empire has as good a record to show when it 
comes to celebrate its Golden Wedding, it will have 
deserved well of the human race. 


THE MAGYAR MILLENNIUM 


[’ is evidently one of the stigmata of Magyat 

insolence to put forward an egregious claim to a 
millennium which can be justified by history as little as 
by facts, by their sense of the word as by the common 
sense of it. The Telegraphese synonym for Hungary is 
‘the kingdom of St. Stephen,’ but King Stephen did not 
come to the throne, such as it was, till the year 1000, 
and before his time the toast of ‘ Hungary a nation’ 
seemed almost as visionary as that of ‘ Ireland a nation’ 
on the other side of Saint George's Channel. Arpad, 
Duke of the Magyars, whose invasion it is now sought 
to commemorate, was merely the head of a gang of 
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filibusters, such as were to be found in the ninth 
century plundering and ravishing all over Europe. 
His local and legendary exploits certainly do not confer 
upon Hungary any reasonable claim to be considered 
the doyen of the nations. We might as well celebrate 
the anniversary of Hengist and flee, or the French 
dig up the memory of some forgotten Vandal. ‘The 
amusing thing is that Hungary never has been a nation 
in any real sense of the word all through her history, 
except for short and feverish intervals. She has been 
ravaged by Mongols, governed by Sovereigns from 
Bohemia, Bavaria and dhes: and only yesoaed from the 
dominion of the Ottoman Turk in order to come under 
the scarcely intermittent sway of the House of Austria. 
It is all very well to indulge in the pleasing fiction that 
the Emperor of Austria is a distinct individual when he 
calls himself King of Hungary. Even when grammar is 
set at defiance and an empress is patriotically proclaimed 
a king, for whom the Magyars are ready to die, the 
fact remains that this arrogant nationality is under the 
thumb and governance of a foreign potentate. 

Far be it from us, however, to sneer at patriotic 
anniversaries. If indeed it be possible to establish a 
millennium, by all means let the thing be done. But 
the present condition of Hungary does not point to 
anything of the sort. ‘The Magyars have not hitherto 
displayed any disposition to turn their swords into 
ploughshares. A continuous cry against oppression is 
going up to heaven from all the outlanders of Hungary, 
who outnumber the dominant race many times over, 
and have quite as much to complain about as even the 
iinfortunate outlanders of the Transvaal. Roumanian 
irredentism has long been a dramatic grievance: we 
find two and a half million capable and impatient 
citizens subjected to the full exigencies of citizenship 
and yet deprived of any voice in the administration of 
affairs, deprived even of the right to speak their own 
language in public, by a dominant race not two and a 
half times their superiors in numbers. The Slavs of 
Hungary, five millions strong, are in no better case, and 
though perhaps more patient have at least as grave cause 
for complaint. In fact too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the fact that the overweening Magyars are a 
imere minority on sufferance in Hungary, aad that their 
idea of a millennium simply amounts to their own 
exaltation at the expense of subject races overwhelm- 
ingly more numerous. The instructive part about 
the whole affair is that the Magyars commit their 
crimes of oppression, just as every other band of 
political criminals have done their deeds, in the sacred 
name of liberty. Above all things they proclaim 
themselves to be Liberals; their liberties confess 
revolutionary foundation; and their revolutionary 
Liberalism, as usual, turns out to be ‘my liberty to 
do and thy liberty to suffer. More than anywhere 
else, if possible, their cry for ‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity’ proves to be ‘un songe entre deux mensonges. 

And yet after all there is a great deal to admire in 
the Magyars, even despite their bastard Liberalism. Far 
less than any other body of men laying claim to be 
democratic do they take themselves seriously or expect 
their watchwords to inspire confidence. ‘They are above 
all things a race of fighters, and even if we cannot 
persuade ourselves of their chivalry, it is impossible to 
withhold a certain admiration for their patriotism and 
unflagging energy. ‘They believe themselves to be a race 
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of heaven-sent conquerors ; they get themselves up in 
picturesque costumes and strut about with the fullest 
melodramatic effect. You may not like to come in 
contact with them, but you cannot deny that at a 
respectful distance they are very respectable personages 
indeed. And a Liberalism the avowed watchword of 
which is persecution must surely escape a good deal of the 
reproach of ordinary Liberalism. 'The latter is generally 
a persecutor, to be sure, but does not avow the habit 
with such delightful cynicism or let the world so 
ingenuously behind the scenes. Where the Magyars jar 
upon our sense of fitness is in their incessant, screaming 
self-assertion. If they were really what they lay them- 
selves out to be, an old world nation, in whose eyes a 
thousand years are but as yesterday, they would feel 
more certain of themselves and expect to be taken for 
granted. Their vulgar bounce is that of the parvenu, 
and, when we look carefully into their claims, we cannot 
resist the conviction that they do not date from 896 
at all, but rather from the odious year 1848 with all its 
traditions of ugly and violent crime. Lien Magyar- 
orszag ! by all means, but let her concede something 
to the principle of ‘live and let live’ if the aspiration 
is to bear fruit at all. 


OUR NEIGHBOUR THE HONEST MAN 
i reports of the speech which M. Bourgeois 


delivered on Sunday at Lyon will have been 
scanned on this side of the Channel with rather more 
interest than Englishmen usually accord to the utterances 
of French Prime Ministers. Information with respect 
to the foreign policy of France is in particular request 
at the present juncture, when the possibility of im- 
portant changes in the relations between the European 
Powers would appear to be considerable. At the tail 
end of a verbose discourse M. Bourgeois offered our 
legitimate curiosity a meagre measure of satisfaction. 
After boasting with much unconcern for historical 
accuracy of the continuity of the foreign policy of the 
Third Republic, the President of the Council chanted 
the now obligatory pan to the glory of that alliance 
with Russia into which, as he is well aware, the 
predecessors of M. Berthelot at the Quai d’Orsay by 
no means entered with jubilant enthusiasm. Still, 
when M. Bourgeois asserts—and this, we take it, is 
the meaning of his circumlocutory phrases—that the 
Russian alliance is now the be-all and end-all of 
French foreign policy, we are disposed to take him 
at his word. We would even go further and sug- 
gest that, had he had the courage to utter the 
entire truth, he would have admitted that the ulti- 
mate direction of the external relations of his country 
is in the hands of diplomatists who are more familiar 
with the banks of the Neva than with those of the 
Seine. 

At any rate this much is abundantly clear. The 
existence in the East of Europe of a ‘sister nation’ 
justifies M. Bourgeois, in his own opinion, in adopting 4 
pronouncedly cock-a-hoop tone. Codlin is the friend, 
and the affection of anybody in the shape of a Short 
will only be accepted sous bénéfice Cinventaire, as it can 
perfectly well be dispensed with. ‘The might of France 
and of its long unsuspected blood-relation established, 
M. Bourgeois proceeded to perorate upon the intention 
of the invincible combination. 'The conduct of France, 
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he declared, has been and is to remain that of an honest 
man. The phrase is uncompromising and sufficiently 
sonorous to tickle the Gallic ear. The programme of 
the honest includes ‘the maintenance of peace, the 
development of justice and the unwavering defence of 
right.’ All this may mean anything or nothing. If 
it mean anything, reading between the lines in the light 
of current French appreciations of ‘ la perfide Albion,’ 
we are inclined to fancy that the ‘justice’ spoken of 
would be much to the taste of the Boers, and that 
the ‘right ’ alluded to figures in a certain view of the 
Egyptian question. In any case M. Bourgeois’s speech 
has not abated our scepticism with regard to the 
talked of rapprochement between England and France. 
Without discussing here whether such a consummation 
is devoutly to be desired, it is clear that there are 
serious difficulties in the way. Among them is the 
heavy price England would be asked to pay for its 
footing. The honest man will be found to have a 
keen eye to his interests—and_ his better half a keener 
eye still. 

“But M. Bourgeois has also been prattling—the 
reverse of artlessly —of the internal politics of his 
country. Should he live—we speak of course of his 
Ministerial life—to put his prattle into practice he will 
accomplish enough mischief to satisfy even a Radical. 
This is the more to be deplored asa selection of sensible 
extracts could easily be made from his speech. He 
insisted, for instance, on the insanity of scaring the 
suspected but necessary capitalist and on the importance 
of promoting friendly relations between wage-earners 
and employers of labour. Having thus committed 
himself to common sense, he hastened to announce his 
intention of playing the bull in the china shop to the 
best of his ability. ‘To reassure the holders of wealth 
the Cabinet is to introduce a progressive income tax, 
avowedly resorted to less to pay the nation’s bills than 
to equalise private fortunes. ‘To lessen the friction 
between worker and master, obligatory arbitration in 
labour disputes is to be made the law of the land. 
And in this spirit M. Bourgeois continued to make 
promises which it is to be hoped he will be unable to 
keep, taking leaf after leaf out of the Socialist book, 
till it might have been imagined that M. Jaurés himself 
was on the platform. M. Bourgeois admitted that money 
will be needed to inaugurate his millennium. The tax- 
payer has the Prime Minister’s word for it that the sums 
required will be found without the imposition of fresh 
burdens. In one of those phrases in which he delights, 
the President of the Council explained how the trick is 
to be accomplished. For the ‘ monarchical Budgets * 
that have obtained hitherto, a ‘ Republican Budget’ is 
to be substituted. This time the phrase is unhappy, 
for it invites invidious comparisons. ‘The last French 
Budget that can be termed monarchical with any sort 
of justice provided for an expenditure less by a milliard 
—nearly thirty per cent —than that for which M. 
Bourgeois will have to find resources. 

The upshot of M. Bourgeois’s speech is that the 
Cabinet has definitely decided to play into the hands of 
the revolutionary faction. He pompously describes his 
proceedings as the substitution of a policy of ideas for 
a policy of persons, and affirms that this tow de passe- 
passe will remedy all the evils of the existing situation 
m France. A policy of ideas may be excellent in 
theory, but it is essential that the ideas should be 
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sound: those of M. Bourgeois are detestable. It re- 
mains to be seen whether he will be allowed to carry 
out his programme. 'The chances, unfortunately, are at 
present in his favour. Week by week since his acces- 
sion to office the plight of the Moderates, his natural 
opponents, has grown more and more hopeless and 
contemptible. They are now a mere rabble, of whom 
combined and vigorous action is not to be expected. 
M. Bourgeois’s programme is bad to the core, but at 
least he has a programme: the Opposition is without 
the vestige of a programme. ‘The intentions of the 
Moderates have always been far better than their pro- 
grammes, and now their enemies have filched the few 
ideas that formed their stock-in-trade, and are serving 
them up to the electorate with a particularly poisonous 
sauce. ‘The honest man had better beware: he is being 
doctored by quacks. 


AD POETAS 


EAR British bards, I would not stint 
The wrath Britannia nurses ; 
But why this rushing into print 
With patriotic verses ? 


We are not much impressed as yet, 
Nor does our life-blood tingle, 

Though deep calls deep, and each gazette 
Responds with equal jingle. 


We know Britannia rules the waves, 
And consequently know 

That Britons never have been slaves, 
And never will be so. 


That’s quite enough; but as, no doubt, 
Our soldiers brave must be, 

Tell Tommy Atkins all about 
The ‘ brave Lord Willoughby.’ 


And when Jack Tar to Portsmouth goes 
To join the last new cruiser, 

Inspire his zeal against our foes 
With ‘the saucy Arethusa’ ; 


The Armada, and our good Queen Bess,— 
We will not quite forget her ; 

But, O ye modern bards, write less, 
Or write us something better. 


NOTES 


‘SrraiGHTFoRWARD’ is the epithet which is exactly 
applicable to Mr. Arthur Balfour’s important speech on 
foreign affairs delivered to a great audience at Manchester 
on Wednesday. In it was no vagueness of promise, no 
claim to a power of working political miracles, no dis- 
position to disguise the intricacy of the complications with 
which Great Britain is surrounded, and above all, no note 
of weakness. The speech covered practically every one of 
the questions of foreign politics which are discussed when- 
ever and wherever two or three English-speaking men are 
gathered together, and may be taken to contain, in addition, 
an interesting forecast of a part, at least, of the programme 
of domestic legislation which will occupy the Commons 
during the coming Session. 





Anp first of domestic legislation, although in these 
stirring times it is difficult to concentrate the mind upon 
it. Immediately after the great meeting at Bradford, and 
almost at the same moment when Cardinal Vaughan and 
the Duke of Norfolk were pleading the cause of voluntary 
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education in London, Mr. Balfour gave an irrevocable 
pledge that a serious measure for the relief of the hard- 
ships and the injustice under which voluntary schools 
labour would be introduced. Into details, most wisely, he 
declined to enter; indeed we are inclined to think that the 
friends of the voluntary system and of religious education 
have injured their cause somewhat by over attention to 
detail. But that a sound and moderate Bill will be intro- 
duced and passed into law, in spite of the clamour of a few 
Nonconformists, allied to Agnostics and enemies of 
religion, there is now no doubt. This is a great gain. 





INDIAN cotton duties cannot, perhaps, be defined as a 
strictly domestic affair, but the subject is one which moves 
Lancashire deeply. Mr. Balfour’s first words on this 
matter appear to have misled Sir William Houldsworth, 
but the little supplementary speech which this misunder- 
standing caused Mr. Balfour to make renders the position 
of the Government clear. Total abolition of the duties is 
impossible for financial reasons, but as the object of the 
duties is simply to obtain necessary revenue, every care 
will be taken to adjust the duties so that they shall afford 
no sort of protection to the Jndian manufacturer. 





Art this point, Mr. Balfour’s frankness led him to speak 
his mind rather more openly, perhaps more superciliously 
than was in good taste, and to drag in Bimetallism by the 
heels. Everybody knows of course that Mr. Balfour has 
long ago been forced to admit that, for the present at any 
rate, there is no use in holding the Bimetallic theory 
except as a pious opinion ; but we must confess that the 
tone of the superior person in which he grieves ‘that the 
British public is so slow to fellow the teachings of economic 
science, is a little irritating. No doubt the intemperate 
scorn which has been poured upon the Bimetallists by the 
more ardent supporters of Monometallism may be regarded 
as provocation : but still, neither Mr. Balfour nor anybody 
else has any right to use language which involves implicitly 
the monstrous inference that economists are unanimous in 
support of Bimetallism, for in plain truth the mass of 
economic opinion is against Mr. Balfour's view, and that 
view is inconsistent in principle with the eloquent praise 
of Free Trade with which the second speech ended. 





On the Eastern Question Mr. Balfour spoke sorrowfully 
but honestly. Like Lord Salisbury and the majority of 
reasoning beings in Europe, he recognises the plain fact 
that forcible interference to protect the Armenians is im- 
possible for England, because the price to be paid for such 
interference must necessarily be out of all proportion to 
the object to be gained. The price, in fact, must be 
European war upon a scale unprecedented in magnitude. 
It is not right to waste a river of blood while damming up 
a brook, and all that can be done under present conditions 
is to follow the Queen's gracious example by reasoning 
with the Sultan. 





On the Transvaal affair Mr. Balfour used a tone of 
moderation and of sturdy patriotism which will find an echo 
in the hearts of the English people. He contrived, with- 
out extenuating the conduct of Dr. Jameson, to give voice 
to the universal belief that there was nothing mean or 
ignoble in the motives which induced him to start upon 
his expedition ; he paid a generous and well-merited com- 
pliment to Mr. Chamberlain, and he warned President 
Kriiger that the continued prosperity of the South African 
Republic was impossible if the grievances of the Uitlanders 
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went unredressed. But the most noteworthy sentences 
were those relating to our suzerainty over the Transvaal. 
‘Call it what you wish, ransack international law for a 
name to cover the facts,’ said he in effect, ‘we control the 
external relations with the Transvaal and we will admit no 
foreign interference with that control.’ 





Ir the German Emperor desires to understand the 
meaning of those words, let him consider, the action of 
the Government, the rapid commissioning of the Flying 
Squadron, the vigour with which our naval programme is 
being pushed forward and expanded, and the universal 
signs of patriotic revival in England. He must see that, 
rightly or wrongly, ‘the old Sea Rover’ stands in no sort 
of fear of him and his army, and that scrupulous caution on 
his part is still necessary unless he wishes to provoke 
a conflict certain to ruin the commerce of Germany. But 
we believe that he recognises the error of his ways and per- 
ceives that his recent outburst has diminished his popularity 
even in Germany in a very serious fashion. 





For the rest, Mr. Balfcur was wise, having regard to 
his responsible position, to say nothing of the position of 
the numerous leading Johannesburgers whom Kriiger has 
seen fit to arrest. For our part, although, speaking as 
men, we should have respected these persons more if they 
had respected the law less, we are clear that the Boers 
will make a fatal error if they proceed to extremes with 
them or bleed them excessively. After all 14,000 men 
cannot coerce 70,000 indefinitely, and violence is about 
the last crime to be imputed to these persons. Amnesty 
is the proper solution of the difficulty, amnesty followed 
by reform. Of that reform, however, there is no present 
prospect, for the Boers, intoxicated by success, are in a 
bullying mood, and the President does not dare to approach 
the Raad with proposals for reform. 





Or the Monroe doctrine Mr. Balfour gave a lucid and 
temperate account which showed plainly, as, indeed, Mr. 
Cassatt showed in December, that, whatever be the value 
of the doctrine, our dispute with Venezuela has no more to 
do with it than with the law of hypothec or the custom of 
primogeniture. And, finally, he spoke with deep feeling 
of the horror which the idea of war with America had 
raised in his mind. But he was distinctly prudent in 
avoiding mention of the schemes of international arbitra- 
tion with which the air is filled. For our part we consider 
the present time ill chosen for the discussion of such 
schemes and we are not greatly enamoured of them at the 
best of times. States, being aggregates of men, are pro- 
vokingly human. Arbitration, therefore, is never likely to 
be successful between States unless there is the sanction 
of overwhelming force to support the award of the court 
of arbitration. Behind the award of an arbitrator in 
matters of business stands the sheriff’s officer with his 
writ of fieri facias. Quere, where is the sheriff's officer 
in the Behring Sea case and where are our damages ? 





Or Michael and His Lost Angel, a play performed for the 
first time at the Lyceum Theatre on Wednesday last, and 
written by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, we shal] have more to 
say next week. In the meantime we must question, oF 
condemn is the better and honester word, the taste of the 
scene in the church, and may point out that the chief 
situation of the play is found not only in The Scarlet Letter 
but also in T’he Silence of Dean Maitland, and, in a shape 
yet closer to its present form, in Sir Walter Besant’s story, 
In Deacon's Orders. The likeness to this last-named work 
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is remarkable in several ways. There is another point 
which is curious by chance resemblance. The sin in the 
new play seems to be committed merely because two 
people find themselves alone together at night on an 
island. In Octave Feuillet’s Julie the excuse was similar 
but yet simpler. ‘There was a sudden shower of rain and 
the two took refuge in a summer-house : 


Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem 
Deveniunt —— 





Principat girl or principal boy, which shall encompass 
the prettier joy, both to audience and actress? This was 
the essence of the question which Mr. Justice Kekewich 
had to consider and decide two days ago. The problem is 
curious and interesting from many points of view and 
being curious in itself led the way to curious side issues. 
For instance, in the course of the evidence Miss kitty 
Loftus explained that the dressing-room assigned to her 
was uncomfortable because some of the other occupants 
were very ‘stout.’ This recalls pleasingly a passage in 
Thackeray’s ‘A Little Dinner at Timmins’s,’ where Mrs. 
Gashleigh is routed by Truncheon, who points out 
that twenty cannot be seated at the table. ‘Look 
at that lady, sir,’ that great man said, though we 
do not profess to give his exact words, ‘moving round 
the table now, and you will see that it’s out of the question. 
If my men were not thinner they couldn’t hoperate at all.’ 
The whole story was odd enough as an illustration of behind- 
the-scenes life; and was a fresh instance of how much 
better it is that the ‘ poor player’ should be known to the 
public only, as Lamb insisted, in his stage panoply, and 
that the secrets of his existence in the strange world, 
stranger than ever at pantomime-time, should be matters 
kept between himself and his fellow-players. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘With but very few 
exceptions the Paris press does not show any inclination 
to take the talked of rapprochement between England and 
France seriously. All the hoary allegations to the effect 
that friendship with England is a very one-sided affair have 
been trotted out with extreme diligence, and backed by 
the now classic allusions to the Crimea. On the other 
hand there is a consensus of opinion that an entente might 
be brought about on the basis of large concessions by 
England over the Egyptian question. Beyond doubt this 
vexed point is the cheville ouvriére of Anglo-French diffi- 
culties. ‘The real truth, however, is that-interest in the 
situation created by recent events in the Transvaal has 
almost entirely subsided during the last week. This is 
mostly due to the absence of further sensational incidents, 
and partly to the utter lack of information with respect to 
what is on foot at our Foreign Office. M. Berthelot would 
seem to possess, at any rate, one quality desirable in a 
diplomatist—that of keeping his own counsel. His detrac- 
tors pretend that he keeps so prodigiously silent from 
want of having anything to say. Ce qu’on le débine, ce 
pauvre homme ! 


‘Tue Chamber having re-opened on Tuesday the Depu- 
ties are with us again, but the attention accorded them is 
inconsiderable. To be interesting a Deputy must be mixed 
upinascandal. It must be confessed that in a general 
way he does his best thus to recommend himself to the 
attention of his compatriots, but for the moment the 
chéquard is at a discount, thrown into the shade by the full- 
stown scamps and adventurers who are figuring in the 
Lebaudy imbroglio, This affair is the joy of Paris and 
little heed is given to anything else. Let us but have our 
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aily arrest and we are happy, and the progressive income- 
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tax and obligatory arbitration, and the policy of the out- 
stretched hand or of the honest man or for that matter of 
the humbug can go hang. The Palais Bourbon is out of 
it with the Palais de Justice, and the Luxembourg is not a 
patch upon Mazas. 





‘Ar the same time a sprinkling of persons is left whose 
preoccupations are more serious. The state of feeling 
prevalent amongst them is curious. There is a widespread 
belief here that there is something in the wind, that we 
are on the eve of an internal crisis of far greater gravity 
than would result from the fall—under ordinary circum- 
stances—of the Cabinet. But the strange part of the 
business is that, even in well-informed circles, there is 
scarcely any pretension to forecast with exactness how the 
crisis will come about, what its nature will be and what 
interests it may be expected to serve. There is a 
whispering of names, there are vague rumoursof what certain 
persons will do if driven into a corner, there is talk of 
discontent in the populous quarters of the capital and that 
is about all. On n’arrive pas 4 mettre les points sur les i. 
For my own part I fancy these prognostications should be 
taken with a grain of salt. Certainly it must be admitted 
that “ there is something rotten in the state of Denmark,” 
but it would seem that the man or the men to take advan- 
tage of the situation are wanting. It is as impossible for 
an omelette to be made without a cook as without the 
breaking of eggs. 





‘ Bur, it may be objected, the cook—révérence parler—is 
ready to hand. A few days back the Duc d’Orléans made 
an official communication to his faithful subjects through 
the medium of an interview—clearly an up-to-date pre- 
tender if nothing else. And the nature of this communi- 
cation was that the present year of grace .will be marked 
by grave occurrences, and that the representative of the 
House of France may be counted upon in any emergency 
at a moment’s notice—and straightway he hies him away 
to Tunis. Had he gone to Dover or Vesuvius it would be 
easier to believe in his faith in his own prospects—in 
which, of a truth, it is hard to have faith. Perhaps I 
should mention the rumour that the journey to Tunis is 
is only a blind. Mais tout ¢a, au fond, c’est des histoires 
de brigands. 


‘Arter having slept the sleep of the just for three years 
or more the Union Libérale has woken up and banqueted. 
Nothing would be easier than to make fun of this somnolent 
association, composed in the main of politicians who may 
best be described as philosophic Liberals, but on the whole 
it will be better to avoid the temptation. The reason is 
that M. Barboux and his companions have deserved well 
of all haters of Socialism. As orators they may be guilty 
of wordiness, and as_ politicians of the cultivation of fads, 
but they have trounced M. Jaurés, Millerand et Cie., and 
they would even seem to be on the high road to providing 
the Moderate Republicans with a coherent programme. 





‘In choosing M. Loubet for its President the Senate out 
of prudence has perhaps committed an imprudence. At 
the beginning of the week there were several candidates 
with more or less plausible chances, but at the close they 
narrowed down to MM. Loubet and Constans. By elect- 
ing M. Constans, the Senate would have shown its deter- 
mination to range itself openly against Radicalism and to 
play an active fighting ré/e. It is doubtful whether M. 
Loubet will venture even to make faces at M. Bourgeois. 
On the other hand his famous letter in connection with the 
hushing-up of the Arton-Dupas scandal may involve him 
shortly in difficulties which will do him no credit and of 
course the Senate none. Mais le Sénat a l’habitude de 
faire des gaffes, et le voila presidé par un gaffeur émeérite. 
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IN THE CITY 
R. B. I. BARNATO is entitled to the credit—if 


credit be the right term to use—of having 
attracted a larger crowd to the meeting of his bank last 
Tuesday than has ever before assembled with a similar 
object in the city of London. Some time before the hour 
fixed for the commencement of proceedings the great hall 
of the Cannon Street Hotel was filled in every corner and a 
compact mass of black-coated individuals extended right 
from the staircase to the outer doors of the hotel. In 
place of |the customary glass of c&ld water Mr. Barnato’s 
entrance was preceded by a vessel, described by some as a 
pewter pot containing strong ale and by others as a silver 
tankard filled with champagne, ‘and from this vessel the 
chairman refreshed himself from time to time. Although 
Mr. Barnato is not exactly a silver-tongued orator there is 
no denying that his speech was a very able one and 
in parts produced considerable effect. To be frank, he 
told us little that we did not know before, but he 
enlarged, to the apparent satisfaction of the audience, 
on the merits of De Beers, Jagersfontein, Johannesburg 
Waterworks, Johannesburg Consolidated Investment, 
New Primrose, Glencairn, Glenluce, New Riltfontein and 
Barnato Consolidated Mines, in all of which the bank has 
an interest. What we really wanted to ascertain was the 
amount of the bank’s holding in the different undertakings, 
but except that it has 2500 New Primrose shares we are 
still in the dark as to the proportions of the different in- 
terests acquired by the bank. It appears, however, that 
Mr. Barnato was so upset by the high price which the 
shares temporarily reached, that he voluntarily made the 
bank a present of assets of the value of £1,000,000 in 
addition to those originally promised. As a result, the 
assets are said to be worth to-day 20 per cent. more than 
the par value of the bank’s capital. This is to some ex- 
tent satisfactory, and we do not doubt that the shareholders 
really possess a valuable undertaking ; but since the assets 
only represent a premium of 20 per cent., while the shares 
are up at 100 per cent. premium, it would seem as if the 
latter stood even now fully as high as is warranted. 

At the time of writing five home railway dividends have 
been announced, and they are in every case extremely 
satisfactory. For the past half-year the Brighton Com- 
pany pays at the rate of 8} per cent., as compared with 
7} per cent. for the corresponding half of 1894, carrying 
forward £20,000. As the July distribution last year was 
4 per cent. below that of July 1894, the result for the 
whole year is the same as in 1894, viz., 6 per cent. on the 
undivided ordinary stock and 6 per cent. on the A stock. 
The amount carried forward is, however, larger by £12,700. 
The South Eastern directors announce a distribution at the 
rate of 6 per cent., which goes against 5? per cent. for the 
latter half of 1894; and as the July dividend was the same 
as 1894, the return on the ordinary stock for 1895 is 44 per 
cent., or + higher than in the previous year, while the 
deferred stock receives 2} per cent., against 2 per cent. 
A still larger improvement is shown by the Great Eastern, 
the dividend being at the rate of 4 per cent., compared 
with 2} at the close of 1894. For the whole year the dis- 
tribution on Great Eastern ordinary stock comes to 2? per 
cent., against 12 in 1894. Thesurprise packet so far is the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, which pays 
1} per cent. for the half year against 1} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, increases the reserve fund by £7000 and 
carries forward £4247. In 1894 nothing was added to 
reserve and the balance forward was £2537. The result 
is all the more gratifying because the receipts from the 
South Yorkshire Canals, which were sold last March, no 
longer come into account, and the revenue may be fairly 
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assumed to have lost between £11,000 and £12,000 by 
the absence of this item. As nothing like the amount 
of net revenue which must have been obtained in order 
to make the above appropriations was shown by the 
Company’s gross earnings, it is evident that working expenses 
must have been substantially reduced, and this is a feature 
which is as novel as it is important on English railways, 
The directors of the Metropolitan Railway Company have 
declared a dividend for the past half-year at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum, carrying forward £12,200. At the 
corresponding period last year the distribution was at the 
rate of 2} per cent. per annum, and £10,000 was carried 
forward. The Surplus Lands Stock will receive a dividend 
at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, which compares with 
2) per cent. a year ago. The amount carried forward js 
£500 as against £1300 at the end of 1894. It will be 
seen that all five of these companies made a better distri- 
bution for the latter half of 1895, and with the excellent 
traffics that have been recorded so far in the current year, 
it is not to be wondered at that a considerable advance 
has taken place in most Home Railway stocks. 

This week’s settlement was coucluded without any 
difficulties and a sharp recovery has been seen nearly all 
round. Even the American market has shown some 
improvement in spite of the Morgan syndicate for the new 
bond issue having been dissolved. There is no doubt, 
however, that if the public subscriptions in the United 
States should not reach the required amount any deficiency 
would be at once made up by the banking interest. There 
now seems no reason why American Rails should not 
advance temporarily at all events, but much will depend 
on the handling of the Venezuelan question. 

The Rand output of gold for December is stated to have 
been 178,428 oz. which does not include the returns from 
the Chimes and Kleinfontein companies. The _ total 
compares with 195,218 oz. in November, and is therefore 
disappointing, but in view of the troublous times a 
falling off was only to be expected, and for January it 
will probably be still more marked. The whole year’s 
production of the Witwatersrand District amounts to 
2,277,635 oz, an increase of 253,470 oz. over 1894. 
This ingrease, though considerably less than that of 
1894 over 1893, is on the whole satisfactory and we 
have to note a considerable rise this week in the best 
Rand Companies. It is, however, in the West Australian 
department that a revival is most noticeable. We are told 
that we are on the eve of a Westralian boom, and much 
higher prices are predicted for the finance companies and 
the better class of mines. Many have already risen a good 
deal, although the water difficulty is still far from having 
been solved. This and the question of working capital 
are the two chief points to which investors should direct 
their attention before making a purchase. We have fre- 
quently pointed out the inadequacy of the working 
capital of many ot the mines, and already the Austin 
and Golconda are being reconstructed, while the 
Mallina and Kinsella are about to undergo the same 
process. Manv others will doubtless have to follow suit, 
but the example of the four companies just named 
ought to impress on the public the folly of going into 
mines, particularly in a country where expenses are 
unusually heavy, without sufficient capital to ensure a fair 
trial to be given. We believe that there are many sound 
undertakings in West Australia which will prove very 
profitable investments, but it may safely be stated that no 
mine in that region can be properly proved without a 
working capital of at least £50,000, and we may add the 
caution that with a few exceptions, such as Hannan’s 
Brownhill, the difficulty of obtaining sufficient water pre- 
vents any justification for big premiums on the shares. 
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HOW IT STRIKES A RADICAL 


I.—THE TRANSVAAL 


MUST begin witha confession of faith. I ama Radical 
and, what is more, a democratic Republican, a firm 
believer in the superiority of a Republic to a Monarchy, how- 
ever limited a Monarchy may be. I am a peace-almost-at- 
any-price man. I am against the extension of the Empire. 
I would hand over Cyprus to Greece, sell that expensive 
and easily battered Rock of Gibraltar to the Spaniards, let 
the Russians go to Constantinople if they wish, and clear 
out of Egypt the day after to-morrow. I deprecate the 
Ashanti War and would let Prempeh eat as many of his 
subjects as he pleased ;—-after all, to adopt the French 
King’s saying, if he does make a dinner off one it is only a 
nigger the less. I approve of the Gladstone-Chamberlain 
surrender after Majuba Hill, a battle which ought never 
to have been fought. But now—well now, the circum- 
stances are wholly changed. In 1877 there was not 
the smallest reason for interfering with the Transvaal. 
The Boers not being allowed to ‘wallop their niggers’ 
after their own fashion, had trekked away from us to what 
was then an uninhabited, or at least, only a nigger inhabited 
land. It was mere wantonness to pursue them and annex 
their territory, and it was done in a way which seemed to 
justify our title of perfidious Albion. There was every 
chance of a civil war in the Cape itself if we went on after 
Majuba Hill, and the convention of 1881 was only making 
the best of a bad business: though it would have looked 
better if it had been made before instead of after Majuba 
Hill. 

To-day it is no longer the English but the Boers who 
are the aggressors: it is not the Boers who are ‘rightly 
struggling to be free,’ but the English: it is no longer the 
English Crown that interferes with the liberties of others, 
but it is the absolute government of a Boer dictator that 
denies to the people settled in its territories the most ele- 
mentary rights of citizenship. Contrast the position of the 
gold-miners of Western Australia with the gold-miners of 
the Rand. The goldfields of Western Australia are open 
to the world, any one can settle there, every one who does 
settle there gains at once the rights of citizenship; the 
Government so far from overtaxing the miners, denying 
them civil rights, or resenting their interference with the 
State does all it can to protect their interests and to foster 
their industry. The miners of Johannesburg have gone 
there with the licence of the Boer Government, the taxes 
levied on them are the making of the Boer budget, just as 
the prices they pay for provisions have been the making 
of the Boer farmer. Yet the Boer Government treats 
them as if they were conquered Helots, denies them the 
vote, denies them the right to interfere with politics, 
denies them education in their own tongue, and according 
to the striking letter of an English lady in the Zimes of 
afew days since, denies them even ordinary police pro- 
tection to their persons and property. The Outlanders, 
as they are insolently called, have been patient and 
long-suffering to the last degree. Their ancestors would 
have threatened and carried out revolution long before. 
In deference to the wishes of the English Government 
at home they have abstained from all but constitutional 
agitation; and their most violent proceedings have been 
only petitions couched in most respectful, not to say, 
abject terms. But the worm will turn at last, and the 
state of things had become intolerable. We have yet to 
learn what really happened about Dr. Jameson's inter- 
vention: whether he cameof his own motion in pursu- 
ance of a conspiracy (a righteous conspiracy) against the 
Boer Government; whether he came in answer to an 
urgent appeal from people really dreading the worst ; or 
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whether, and it looks as if this was the true truth, he 
came in answer to a forged appeal instigated, concocted, 
approved by, or at least revealed to the Boer Government, 
And here I part company with the mass of my contem- 
poraries, Tory or Liberal. I cannot share in the chorus 
of praise that has gone up for Mr. Chamberlain. On 
the contrary, while it is certain that he has been the ruin 
of the cause of the English in the Transvaal, it seems 
probable that he has ruined it without knowing the facts. 
It is abundantly clear that he acted only on Boer infor- 
mation against Jameson, and that the effect of his pro- 
clamation was to hand eight hundred Englishmen over to 
the slaughter. Whatever may be doubtful in the matter, 
it is not doubtful that but for the Proclamation the so-called 
Outlanders of Johannesburg, and the real Outlanders of 
Bechuanaland and Rhodesia would have come to Jame- 
son's assistance. In all probability there would have been 
no fight at all, and if there had been fighting, the massa- 
cring would not have been all on one side. Further, 
nothing could have been more ill-advised than his action 
since Jameson’s defeat, especially in view of the Kaiser's 
demonstration. He has gone down on his marrow-bones 
to President Kriiger to ask with bated breath and whisper- 
ing humbleness that he would mercifully abstain from 
murdering prisoners of war in cold blood. Why, if 
Kriiger had shot Jameson, his own Chair and the inde- 
pendence of his country would not have been worth a 
month’s purchase. He would have been crushed by the 
whole power of the Cape and of England with the ap- 
probation of the civilised world bar Wilhelm II. Worse 
still, Mr. Chamberlain has caused the Queen to thank her 
vassal for an act which her vassal has not yet done, and 
which apparently her vassal has no intention of doing 
without the most extravagant conditions. 

Worst of all, by making the Imperial officers in South 
Africa insist on the disarmament of the people of Rhodesia 
and Bechuanaland, as well as those of Johannesburg, he 
has placed the whole situation at the mercy of the crafty 
Kriiger. Throughout the whole business he seems to have 
behaved with a precipitancy as great as that of Jameson him- 
self. He has conducted the proceedings as if he were deal- 
ing with an immaculate being who had never countenanced 
deliberate and aggressive filibustering amongst his clan, or 
trampled on an industrious and unoffending people outside 
it. Instead of giving dinners to celebrate the successful 
termination of a crisis which is only just beginning, he 
should be sitting in sackcloth and ashes, lamenting the 
fate of Jameson and his eight hundred, and the so-called 
‘rebels’ who ‘are to be tried by Kriiger for high treason, 
and doing what he can, by massing troops on the Trans- 
vaal border, to prevent a far worse crisis than any we have 
yet seen. 

It is on strictly Liberal and Radical principles that 
peace-at-almost-any-price men are prepared ;to join 
hands with the war-at-any-price men. If anything was 
wanted to make it absolutely necessary to do so, it is 
the Kaiser’s impotent outbreak. I consider him in truth 
a gquantité négligeable. The man is more to be pitied than 
condemned for the curse of perpetual puerility at the age 
of thirty-five. But when an Imperial autocrat tramples on 
international law to strengthen a democratic autocrat who 
tramples on municipal justice, we must be prepared to 
show that we will be bullied by neither into the desertion 
of our kith and kin. 


ENGLAND, IRELAND AND MR. LECKY 


|" the charge brought against Mr. Lecky by Mr. Swift 
MacNeill and our other new Irish friends be true, 
grave indeed is the responsibility which this historian of 
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world-wide renown has incurred by the perverseness of 
his writings. ‘ Are not the historical works of one of the 
ablest opponents of Irish Nationality (Mr. Lecky) in so far 
as they relate to Ireland unquestionably sustained and 
brilliant powerful arguments for Home Rule?’ Con- 
fronted by such an emphatic Irish question one feels, that 
it truly would have been better had the member for 
Dublin University never exposed his books to the 
profanity of wary critics, least of all to the learned member 
for South Donegal, Mr. Swift MaeNeill. Having in these 
books obviously and a priori betrayed the main issues, it 
can be now but of little consequence that Mr. Lecky’s ser- 
vices to the cause of the Union are admittedly, in all other 
respects, pre-eminent. Likewise in the light of Mr. Lecky’s 
histories his recent hard-fought and _ splendidly won 
electoral victory loses much of its significance ; although 
he is said, on the one side, ‘to have saved by it the 
universities from being disfranchised,’ on the other side ‘ to 
have thereby prevented the foes of the British Empire 
from striking a death-blow at the Union.’ These achieve- 
ments, in the opinion of the Irish Nationalists, are really 
discounted by his works. Cornered by Mr. Lecky’s 
historical arguments the Swift MacNeills must regard him 
as ‘an author whose writings have most powerfully con- 
tributed to the fostering of an enlightened and enthusiastic 
public opinion in favour of the restoration to Ireland of her 
own Parliament.’ And the worst is that the great Unionist 
historian has most liberally furnished his traducers with 
chapter and verse for their accusations. There is his 
seemingly favourable criticism of the Irish Protestant 
Parliament, whose tolerant conduct, the learned Member 
for South Donegal assures us, is clearly set forth in 7'he 
Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe. In Leaders of 
Public Opinion in Ireland we have Mr. Lecky’s view of the 
Union which, again according to Mr. Swift MacNeill’s 
assertion, is so adverse to the Act and so condemnatory of 
its promoters as utterly to confound its nineteenth-century 
defenders. Then, our new Irish friends point warningly to 
the Unionist historian’s judgment on the Irish Rebellion of 
1641 which, they say, ‘places the new Member for Dublin 
University not only at variance with the ordinary Unionist 
politician, but which amounts practically to an apotheosis 
of that rising.’ And as to Mr. Lecky’s comments on 
the Irish Catholic Parliament of James II., ‘ with its two 
most monstrous Acts that have ever been passed in the 
history of the world, Mr. Swift MacNeill thinks that 
these comments are singularly temperate, if not actually 
apologetic. The Rebellion of 1798, too, seems, in the eyes 
of our new Irish friends, suddenly opened by Mr. Lecky’s 
assumed friendly strictures of that event, hardly to deserve 
the condemnation which the Unionists have pronounced 
over it. Finally, the Member for Dublin University, so 
Mr. Swift MacNeill tells us, severely comments on the 
wicked withdrawal by Pitt of Lord Fitzwilliam from the 
Lord Lieutenancy. 

But what are the real facts? Mr. Swift MacNeill 
has thought it meet to bring against the great historian 
charges of political treachery and perverseness only 
equalled in magnitude by the acts of the man he 
cites in support of his charges—the politician of all 
politicians—Mr. W. E. Gladstone. In order to bolster up 
his case he has also thought fit to extract certain passages 
from Mr. Lecky’s historical writings. Yet even though 
Mr. MacNeill as an Irishman must be permitted to use 
the methods of warfare most congenial to Nationalists, 
and though we hold no briet for the Unionist historian, we 
cannot look on quietly whilst the honourable and learned 
gentleman from Donegal quotes ‘ his scripture’ with suicidal 
recklessness. Mr. Lecky in his Rise and Influence of Rational- 
ism in Europe certainly speaks favourably of the temperate 
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conduct of the Irish Protestant Parliament towards the 
Roman Catholic population. But at the same time he 
pronounces a sweeping condemnation of its venality which 
goes a long way to refute the imputation ‘that it was 
Pitt and his aiders and abettors who corrupted the Irish 
Parliament.’ He says (p. 133 of the book just quoted) 
‘The Parliament was, in truth, a body governed very 
constantly by corrupt motives.’ And he significantly con- 
tinues (on the same page), ‘It (the Irish Parliament) wes 
also distinguished by a recklessness of tone and policy 
the more remarkable on account of the unusually large 
measure of genius it produced.’ Concerning the Irish 
Catholic Parliament of James II. it cannot be denied that 
Mr. Lecky’s over-fondness for dialectics may at first supply 
one or two quotations in favour of the Irish Nationalist 
Cause. However, if Mr. MacNeill had troubled himself 
to read further en in the History of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century (and not of England, as he erroneously puts it in 
the Fortnightly) he would have found there a condemna- 
tion of this Parliament’s legislation not less emphatic than 
Mr. Chamberlain’s disputed judgment on the repeal of the 
Act of Settlement and the Act of Attainder as ‘the two 
most monstrous Acts that have ever been passed in the 
listory o e world.’ Mr. Lecky says (p. ', History o 
history of the world.” Mr. Lecky says (p. 114, [History 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century) :— 

Ifthe measures for establishing perfect religious liberty in 
Ireland, for developing the resources of the country or remedy- 
ing some great abuse, had been the only measures Of the Irish 
Parliament, it would have left an eminently honourable repu- 
tation. But unfortunately one of its main objects was to re- 
establish at all costs the descendants of the old proprietors in 
their Jand and to annul (the past) by measures of sweeping 
violence (p. 119, voli.) . . . Much would have depended upon 
the manner in which the clause relating to confiscations and 
the clauses relating to reprisals were actually carried out. The 
former if strictly interpreted, would have led to scandalous and 
monstrous injustice... (p.144) The measure of repeal of 
the Act of Settlement, however, was speedily followed by 
another Act of much more sweeping and violent injustice. The 
Act of Attainder aimed at nothing less than a complete over- 
throw of the existing land system in Ireland... (p. 125). 
Few persons will question the tyranny of this Act... (the 
provisions of which) were not only iniquitous in themselves, 
but also gave the utmost facilities to fraud... (p. 128). The 
Act of Attainder remains, and it is sufficient to show the great 
injustice with which the Irish Parliament acted (p. 129). 

With respect to Mr. Lecky’s asserted extenuation of the 
Irish Rebellion of 1641, Mr. Swift MacNeill’s attempts at 
verification are just as strange as they are entertaining. 
Though the great Unionist historian grants that ‘the state- 
ment of a sudden surprise, immediately followed by a 
general and organised massacre, is utterly and absolutely 
untrue’ (p. 47, vol. i. History ef Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century) we have it on the same authority (Mr. Lecky) that: 

The Rebellion broke out... and before the first week 
elapsed the English were everywhere driven trom their houses, 
and their expulsion was soon accompanied by horrible barbarities. 
.. . The English in the open country were deprived at once of 
all they possessed. The season was unu-ually inclement. The 
wretched fugitives often found every door closed against them 
and perished in multitudes along the roads (pp. 45-49). 

Again on p. 60, which space unfortunately forbids us to 
quote in full, Mr. Lecky states: 

There can be no real question that the rebellion in Ulster 
was extremely horrible and was accompanied by great numbers 
of atrocious murders .. . Many English were turned adrift 
into the winter air, stripped to the very skin; many werc 
murcered in their flight . . . It 15 quite possible that in some 
parishes or districts the murders may have assumed the magni- 
tude of a general massacre. 


And on p. 61: 
e 


It is impossible to doubt that murders occurrred on a large 
scale, with appalling frequency and often with atrocious circum- 
stances of aggrava'ion, 

Vide also pp. 66 and 67, concerning the atrocities of Sir 


Phelim O'Neil and his confederates. But above all else 
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Mr. Lecky’s conclusion of his dialectical inquiry into the 
various merits and demerits of the Ulster Rebellion is 
exceptionally significant in the light of Mr. Swift MacNeill’s 
special pleadings : 

The judgment which Clogy has pronounced upon the 
northern rebellion is almost decisive when we remember that 
he lived for months among the rebels, and that he was a 
Protestant clergyman disposed to magnify to the utmost the 
misdeeds of Roman Catholics. ‘The Irish hatred,’ he says, 
‘was greater against the English nation than against their 
religion, and he adds, ‘that the English and Scotch Papists 
suffered with the others, and that the Irish sword knew no 
difference between a Catholic and a heretic’ (p. 99)—thus 
committed indiscriminate slaughter. 

However, it is in relation to Mr. Lecky’s position towards 
the Act of Union, that Mr. Swift MacNeill indulges in the 
No doubt, 
Mr. Lecky, whose impartiality is uncontested, could not 
but condemn the way in which the Union was brought 


most astounding manipulation of quotations. 


about; nor will any fair-minded Englishman of our day 
agree unreservedly with all the methods which Mr. Pitt 
and his partisans employed in securing the passage of the 
Act. But wrongful actions in connection with the carrying 
out of a necessary policy do not remove the absolute and 
vital necessity of the main principles and aims of that 
policy. In this respect Mr. Lecky, the historian, so far 
from being an unconscious witness for Home Rule with 
its independent Parliament on Stephen’s Green, is the 
most emphatic historical defender and vindicator of the 
Union. In his Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland, which 
Mr. Swift MacNeill, so fondly and repeatedly quotes, Mr. 
Lecky says: 

The Irish Parliament would doubtless have been in time 
reformed, but it would have soon found its situation intolerable. 
Imperial policy must necessarily have been settled by the Im- 
perial Parliament, in which Ireland had no voice ; and, unlike 
Canada or Australia, Ireland is profoundly affected by every 
change of Imperial policv. Connection with England was of 
overwhelming importance to the lesser country, while the tie 
uniting them would have been found degrading by one nation 
and inconvenient to the other. Under such circumstances a 
Union of some kind was inevitable. It was simply a question 
of time, and it must some day have been demanded by Irish 
opinion. At the same time, it would not, I think, have been 
such a Union as that of 1800. The conditions of Irish and 
English polit:cs are so extremely different, and the reasons for 
preserving in Ire'and a local centre of political life are so 
powerful, that it is probable a federal Union would have been 
preferred. Under such a system the Irish Parliament would 
have continued to exist, but would have been restricted to 
purely local subjects ; while an Imperial Parliament, in which 
Irish representatives sat, would have directed the policy of the 
Empire (pp. 195-199). 

So much in reply to Mr. Swift MacNeill’s reading and, 
particularly, to his quotations from Mr. W. EF. H. Lecky’s 
historical works. Perhaps the honourable and learned 
member for South Donegal will favour us with a further 
account of the grievances of poor misled Ireland, and 
afford us an opportunity of showing more fully what 
‘Ireland a Nation’ was in the past, and what, on the 
facts of history, it would inevitably be in the future if 
turned adrift from England. One truth, we hope, Mr. 
Swift MacNeill will have learned by now; it is: Even 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky the historian is, as a Home Ruler, a 
failure. 


LESS-KNOWN LONDON 
VIII.—CHELSEA HOSPITAL 


MINHERE has been some talk for several years past of 

doing away with Chelsea Hospital, and so putting all 
the army pensioners on the same footing, that is, giving 
them simply a pension. The number of pensioners on the 
nation’s bounty is between sixty and seventy thousand, 
With an average of something like eight thousand over 
seventy years of age. From this number are selected the 
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five hundred or more picturesque old veterans who still 
give a touch of old-time life and manners to the London 
suburb most associated in the past with frolic and gaiety’ 
Possibly the idea has been dropped. Let us hope it has ; 
for Chelsea could ill afford to lose its pensioners. Modern 
life has become so humdrum and low-toned that even 
the old soldier in his scarlet coat and three-cornered hat is 
a welcome relief from the prevailing monotony of colour 
and form. 

Doubtless it would be to the country’s advantage from a 
financial point of view if the Hospital were closed ; for 
they say the old fellows are so well cared for and com- 
fortable, what with their mutton and bacon on week-days 
and their beef on Sundays, with their pint of porter and 
pennyworth of tobacco daily (this latter Her - Gracious 
Majesty’s Bounty) that, as is too frequently the way with 
pensioners, they live on and on—Death, who was so 
frequently their close companion in earlier days, looking 
kindly upon them, laughing his silent laugh as he sees 
them enjoying their quiet games in the old dining-hall and 
refraining as long as may be from putting down the 
trump-card which we all know he holds. Is not the 
evidence of his good-comradeship to be seen in the neigh- 
bouring burial-ground, where many a headstone tells of 
the centenary peried closely approached and in not a few 
instances passed by veterans of the ‘ thin red line’ ? 

There are men here who have smelt England’s battle 
smoke in every part of the globe. In the Crimea, in 
India, in South Africa they have seen the grim game of 
war, and many is the ghastly, many the heroic story they 
tell over again by ingle-nook or in sheltered garden path, 
what time the sunshine lights up the near-flowing river. 
There are three ways in which the story of a battle may 
be told. There is the general officer’s, who sees broad 
movements and results; the war correspondent’s, who sees 
the battle smoke and the swathes of dead and wounded ; 
and the individual combatant’s, who sees and knows that 
in which he has taken an active part. He knows little 
perhaps of the general movement; but within the im- 
mediate circle wherein he acts, how much he knows and 
how vividly ! 

All those who read their Homer feel that he must have 
seen the battle-blows struck and the blood spout which he 
describes. It is the same with these men—when you can 
draw them out of their reserve and get them to recount 
their battles. Butto be told properly these stories should 
be reproduced in their own vernacular. In any other speech 
they lose so much. 

‘Crimea?’ says one. ‘Yes, I spent months in the 
trenches there. An’ awful work it was—leastways when 
there was any fighting on! We al’ays knew when that 
was a-coming, because everything was so still inside 
At other times there was a general buzz and 
noise of movement. But when anything was to the fore 
there’d be a sudden stillness. We could hear the muffled 
tramp of men, and the stealthy movement of guns, al] 
voices hushed. Then we knew we were going to have it. 
Presently we should see the long-coats come out for a 


Sebastopol. 


sortie.’ 

This veteran made a striking observation. ‘They used 
to give them brandy before they were sent to attack us, 
and bad stuff it was,’ said he. ‘It fired them up, and 
they started with a hell-fire rush. But midway between 
their base and our trenches we would see them give a bit 
of a stagger—ever so little—but we knew then we had got 
‘em. For as soon as we poured in our shot they broke an’ 
came on anyhow. If it hadn’t been for giving them that 
brandy we should never ’a’ beaten them as we did. For the 
Russian soldiers are as brave as they make ‘em.’ 

Another Crimean veteran, speaking of the way the 
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Russian soldiers came at our trenches, said : ‘ They’d come 
up atarun and jump slap in—them as got so far. But 
they never got out again. We jabbed ’em with our 
bayonets like rats. There wasn’t much fight in ’em when 
they comed down—most of ’em throw’daway their bayonets 
as they jumped. Them as wasn’t killed out of hand tried 
to scramble up the side of the trench again, but we gev 
‘em the bayonet up the back as they clumb. Hardly a 
mother’s son of ’em escaped.’ 

There was a deal of hand-to-hand work in those days, 
and one old man, asked if he remembered the looks of 
those he had bayoneted, replied, ‘ Lord, yes! I can see 
‘em there afore me, wriggling on my bay’net, and with an 
awful look on their faces. But, Lord, if I hadn’t killed 
them, they'd ’a’ killed me!’ ; 

This man tells how in one engagement he saw a huge 
comrade kill six Russians in a hand-to-hand encounter 
before he was finally shot down. ‘He'd bin a _ prize- 
fighter,’ said he, ‘ and once, when a lot of us was a-treating 
some French and Italian fellows, it got to talk about 
sparring, and one o’ th’ Frenchies would have a tussle with 
the big Englishman. Well, they set to, an’ the first blow 
th’ Englishman got in he killed the other as dead as a 
herring.’ 

Of similar yarns to these some of the pensioners have 
an endless flow when they can be got started; but one 
more must suffice. It has something of an Homeric 
quality about it. The narrator had been through the 
Zulu war, and on one occasion he was part of a small 
body of men who had cornered some Zulu braves, and 
were bayoneting them one after another. Finally his 
attention was drawn to a splendid fellow who was stand- 
ing at bay without a shield, his assegai broken, and three or 
four bayonets within a couple of yards of his breast. ‘An’ 
what d’ye think he did?’ asked the veteran. ‘He up 
with the naked body of one of his dead comrades, took the 
advancing bayonets upon it like a shield, and before they 
could be withdrawn he had shot past and was gone. I 
was standing close by, and could ’a’ shot the beggar ; but, 
by Gord, I wouldn’t! A man as could do the likes o’ 
that deserved to live.’ 

Rough, rude, unsophisticated specimens for the most 
part, what a light they throw upon the natural man, with 
his weaknesses and his strengths, and amid much that is 
sordid and mean, flashes of fine impulse and generous 
thought! Perhaps it was something of this—so like her- 
self—that caused the frail Nell Gwynne to take pity on 
the poor maimed soldiers who begged by the wayside in 
her day, and to induce her royal lover to found the Royal 
Hospital. For such is the legend. And though the credit 
is generally given to Sir Stephen Fox for having first sug- 
gested the creating of such an asylum for aged and disabled 
soldiers, in imitation of the Jnvalides at Paris, founded a 
few years before by Louis XIV., may it not be that the 
Merry Monarch only half-heartedly cherished the notion 
until the fair Nell pleaded in behalf of the poor soldiers ? 
Certain it is that the pensioners believe the story almost 
to a man, and Nell is in consequence the patron saint of 
their idolatry. 

So early as 1666 Evelyn had sent to Pepys, as clerk to 
the Admiralty, a scheme for an infirmary for disabled 
soldiers ; and in his Diary, under date January 27, 1681-82, 
Evelyn writes: ‘This evening Sir Stephen Fox acquainted 
me again with His Majesty’s resolution to proceed in the 
erection of the Royal Hospital for emerited soldiers.’ It 
was to Sir Stephen Fox that the Royal Society sold the 
site for the hospital, on behalf of the king, who had granted 
it to them some years previously, on the collapse of the 
college for ‘controversial divinity,’ which had erewhile 
existed there, 
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The foundation-stone was laid by Charles II. in 1682, 
and the building, designed by Wren, was opened in 1692, 
It consists of three courts, two whereof are spacious quad- 
rangles, whilst the third, which is the central one, is open 
on the south side towards the river, whence an admirable 
view is obtained of the whole, as it stands in the midst of 
its thirty acres of ground. The building is of red brick 
with stone quoins, cornices, pediments and columns—its 
Latin inscription on the frieze of the large [quadrangle 
informs us that the building was founded by Charles IL, 
augmented by James II., and completed by William and 
Mary, for the aid and relief of soldiers worn out by old age 
or the labours of war. In the central area is a bronze 
statue of the founder in Roman Imperial armour, supposed 
to be the work of Grinling Gibbons; and in the midst of 
the beautifully laid-out grounds isa granite obelisk erected 
to the memory of those who died in the Sepoy mutiny. 
‘Some died in battle, some of wounds, some of disease, all 
in the devoted performance of duty.’ 

At the extremity of the eastern wing is the governor's 
house, the walls of the principal room of which are hung 
with portraits of royalty from the time of Charles II. In 
the western wing are the apartments of the lieutenant- 
governor. The north part is of great extent, and is 
approached through avenues of lime and chestnut trees, 
In the centre of the structure is a handsome Doric portico, 
surmounted by a lofty clock turret in the roof. Beneath 
are the principal entrances. On the eastern side of the 
vestibule is the old chapel, a noble apartment with an 
arched ceiling, over a hundred feet in length by about 
thirty in width and paved with black and white marble. 
On the sides are the pews for the various officers of the 
establishment, in the middle the benches upon which the 
pensioners sit, as may be seen in! Herkomer’s famous pic- 
ture. Over the communion table is seen Sebastian Ricci’s 
painting of the Ascension, while from the side walls drop 
a large number of colours captured by the British army, 
including thirteen eagles taken from the French at 
Barossa, Talavera and Waterloo. 

The dining-hall—used chiefly as a reading and smoking- 
room—is on the western side of the vestibule, and is of 
the same dimensions as the chapel. The upper end is 
occupied by a large allegorical painting, with Charles II. 
ona richly caparisoned horse as the central figure. It 
was designed by Verrio and painted by Henry Cooke, an 
artist who greatly affected the style of Salvator Rosa, 
Amidst a number of engravings of military subjects is 
a painting of the battle of Waterloo and an allegorical 
picture of the victories of Wellington, by James 
Ward, R.A. 

Many are the other points of interest that might be 
adverted to did space permit—to the fact of the pensioners 
still playing the old game, for instance, being divided into 
six companies, the captains and officers of which are 
responsible for the cleanliness of the wards and_ the 
preservation of order ; or to the infirmary, on the western 
side of the hospital (one ward of which once formed Sir 
Robert Walpole’s dining-room), whence from time to time 
the tottering veterans may be seen, preceded by their sole 
fife and drum playing the Dead March, accompanying a 
deceased comrade to his last resting-place in the quiet 
burying-ground before-mentioned—a touching sight, and 
one not easily forgotten, 


THE CYCLING POACHER 


T is an off day at the shooting-lodge. We have been pur- 
suing the grouse through the hot days of August and 
September, and it is time that both birds and sportsmen 
should have a rest. The dogs need it too, and so do the 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE WARWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Henry the Fifth. Edited by G. C. Moore Smits, 


M.A., sometime Scholar of St. John’s Colleg ge, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book III. Edited by F. 


Gorse, M.A., Second Master in Parmiter’s Foundation School. 1s. 


Higher English: A Text-Book for Secondary Schools. 
By Davip CampseELL, Rector of Montrose Academy. 1s. 6d. 


Lower English: A Text-Book for Secondary Schools. 


By Davip CAMPBELL, Rector of Montrose Academy. 1s. 


Man on the Earth. A Course in Geography, By 


Lionet W. Lype, M.A., Examiner in Geography to the Oxford Local 
Examination Board. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 


Czsar’s Gallic War. Book V. With Introduction, 
Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies. By JounN Brown, B.A, With Illus- 
trations and Map. ts. 6d. 

The Story of Zneas. Selections from the Aineid of 
Virgil, with a Continuous Narrative in English. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by A. H. Attcrort, M.A., sometime Scholar of Christ 
Church, Oxford. With many Illustrations from Ancient Art. + Part I. 
(Eneid I.-VI.). 2s. 

Stories from Cicero. Edited, with Life of Cicero, Notes, 
and Vocabulary, by A. C. Lrppgtt, M.A., Assistant-Master in Nottingham 
High School. 1s. 6d. 


Greek Unseens for Junior Forms. Selections in Prose 
2% Verse. Edited by A. C. Lippett, M.A. Uniform with Latin Unscens. 
- 4d. 


Latin Prose of the Silver Age. Selected and Edited 
by C. E. Brownricc, M.A., Chief Classical Master in —— College 
School, Oxford. With an Introduction by T. H. Warre» MM. A, President 
Magdalen College. 4s. 6d. 


A First French Course. By J. J. Bevzemaxer, B.A., 


Examiner to the College of Preceptors, etc. 1s. 6d. 


French Unseens for Middle Forms. Selected by E 


Pe.tissier, M.A., Modern Language Master in Clifton College. 1s. 


French Unseens for Senior Forms. Selected by E. 
Pe.uissier, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Voyages en Zigzag. By R. Toprrer. Edited by 
Ascott R. Hope. 1s. (In Modern French Texts, edited by F. Storr. 


A First German Course. By A. R. Lecuner, Bedford 


Modern School. 1s. 6d. 


_ LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, ‘LTD., | 50 OLD BAILEY. 





OHN LANE begs to announce 


for publication on Tuesday, Fanuary 21st, 


The Yellow Book 


VOLUME VIII. 


Smali 4to, about 400 pp., new Cover Design and Title-page by 
D. Y. CAMERON, with 26 Full-page illustrations 
by Members of the GLascow ScuHooL. 
5s. net. 


The Literary Contributions by: 
GEORGE GISSING, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
FRANCES E,. HUNTLEY, HENRY HARLAND, ROSAMUND 
MARRIOTT WATSON, KENNETH GRAHAME, LEWIS 
HIND, NORA HOPPER, JOHN BUCHAN, JULIE NORRE- 
GARD, ERNEST WENTWORTH, EVELYN SHARP, RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE, ALMA STRETTELL, H. G. WELLS, MARY 
HOWARTH, Hon. MAURICE BARING, H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON, Mrs. ERNEST LEVERSON, OLIVE CUSTANCE, 
WALTER RALEIGH, FRANCES NICHOLSON, ano ELLA 
D’ARCY., 

The Art Contributions by: 
D. Y. CAMERON, A. FREW, D. GUALD, WHITELAW 
HAMILTON, WILLIAM KENNEDY, HARRINGTON MANN, 
D. MARTIN, T. C. MORTON, F. H. NEWBURY, JAMES 
PATERSON, GEORGE PIRIE,R. M. STEVENSON, GROSVENOR 
THOMAS, E. HORNEL, GEORGE HENRY, J. CRAWH: 2" 
KELLOCK BROWN, J. E. CHRISTIE, STUART PARK, E. 
WALTON, JAMES GU THRIE, E, JOHN LAVERY, and A. ROC AE: 


Ready January | 16th. 
VOLUME I. OF PIERROT'S LIBRARY. 





PIERROT! A Story. By H. De Vere Sracpoote. 


With Title-page, Cover Design, and End Papers designed by AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY. Square 16mo. Uniform with the Tauchnitz Editions, 
Cloth, 2s. net. 

A Tip 


With Title-page and Cover Design 
Crown 8vo, wrappers, Is. net. 


Top Novel. By H. D. TRAILL. 
by AUBREY BEARDSLEY. 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. A Novel. 


By FRANK MATHEW. With Title-page and Cover Design by PATTEN 
WILSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d.. net. 


Ready Shortly. 


THE PURPLE EAST: A Series of Sonnets 


ON ENGLAND'S DESERTION OF ARMENIA. By WILLIAM WATSON. 
With Frontispiece after G. F. Watts, R.A. Fceap. 8vo, wrap ers, 
1s, net, 
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BOOKS FOR THE TIMES. | 


PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD, 


LORD SALISBURY, November 19, 1895.—‘ It is our business to 
be quite sure that no improvement of foreign fleets and no com- 
bination of foreign alliances should be able for a moment to 
threaten our safety.... We must make ourselves safe at sea 
whatever happens.’ 

\ The Times :—‘As Captain Mahan says 
in his singularly wise and pregnant 
Introduction: ‘‘ Its title is narrower 
than its actual scope.... 
an appeal to history.”’ 

The Standard ;—' The naval world 
will be the wiser for the book, which 
will take its place as a standard work 
and will long retain that position,’ 

Morning Post:—‘Deserves to be 


| R 0 N 'F LAD S ; studicd by every naval officer.’ 
The Daily News:—‘ It will be of 


the greatest use to all who, as students, 


writers, or statesmen, are interested in 
the question of sea power, 
The Daily Chronicle :—‘ Ina word, 


the work 1s worthy of the. subject—the 


most important subject, as we think, 
H. W. WILSON. 


which can command the attention of 
With Introduction 


2 vols., royal 8vo, 30s. 
SECOND 
EDITION READY 


tis inform 


Englishmen, for it involves no less than 
national safety and national life,’ 
The Glasgow Herald :— Mr. Wilson 
has made the most of a splendid oppor- 
tunity; full, aceurate, informing, and 
well-written work, which ts at once in- 
teresting to read as any romance and 
invaluab!e to every student of the con, 
duions of modern sea-wariare,’ 
The Times :—‘ Admirably provided 
BY with maps and plans, and with a larze 
number of drawings of notable war- 


Capt. a Ee MAHAN. ships.’ 


TL ’ 4 - - > af P } ° ' 
Liverpool Mercury.—‘ The illustrations are in every respect admirable. 








WORKS BY CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN 
OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER ON 
HISTORY. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Maps and Plans, 18s. 
No living writer is so well qualified to do this great theme as Captain Mahan, 


“ak certainly the true significance of the tremendous events of those momentou 
years has never been more luminously or more instructively displayed.’—-77mes. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND EMPIRE. 2 vols, demy 8vo. Maps 
and Plans. 30s, 
‘They are simp'y great; the best things ever written.’—Admiral Tryon 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


FIELD - MARSHAL LORD WOLSELEY’S 


DECLINE AND FALL OF NAPOLEON, Third Edition. Crown &vo. 
cloth, fully illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
‘4 rare combination of military insight and literary skill.’ —Zimes. 


FIELD- MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS’S RISE 


OF WELLINGTON. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully 
Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


* A very interesting study of Wellington.’—Sjectator. 


GENERAL SIR EVELYN WOOD’S CAVALRY 


IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, fully Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


‘ Spiritedly and vividly written.’—Daily News. 


The Queen’s Prime Ministers, 


A Series of Political Biographies. 
Edited by STUART J. REID, 


‘ni 2 i avure P rj - fy pact 
Uniform crown 8vo volumes. With Photogravure Portraits, gs. 6d. eac 





A limited Library Edition of two hundred and fifty copies. Price 
for the complete set of nine volumes, 4 Guineas net. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Joss 


McCartny, M.? 


7. 1? OF y yore dace 


$y JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


De LORD PALMERSTON. By the Mar- 
LORD MELBOURNE. By Henry perl mg sg a Tne 


DuNcKLEy (‘ Verax’). bad " 
THE, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLAD- THE EARL OF DERBY. By Geoxc® 


STONE, M.P GC. us. SAINTSBURY. 
aa Eadwion, ‘Twelth |THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 9 
st | BAKON STANMORE. 


OF SALISBURY, | oer 
“ ee D. TRAIL, D.C.L! | LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Stuart 


Se vad E-dition, J. Rep. Second Edition. 


Lonp oN: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, EC. 
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PHYSICS TEXT-BOOKS 


An Elementary Treatise on Heat. By the late Professor 
BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D., F.R.S. Revised with additions 
by RoBERT E. BAyNeEs, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 


One is disposed to welcome the revision of anJold and 
familiar text-book, and the tried value of ‘ Balfour Stewart’ 
enhances this disposition. But, like the edition of ‘ Deschanel ’ 
we find this volume altogether too old and familiar, so much 
so that we were disposed to doubt the revision entirely. Two 
or three paragraphs have certainly been inserted and we find 
a new figure of Professor Boy’s' radio-micrometer. But all the 
sensational and richly suggestive work at low temperatures 
that has been done in the last tuo years goes unnoticed. There 
is nothing in section 131 on the critical temperature, which 
the reviser claims to have re-written, to show that oxygen has 
ever been condensed, {and the trusting student into whose 
hands this book falls may very possibly carry into the exami- 
nation room Faraday’s belief that 110° C. is probably above 
the critical temperature of oxygen, as the last word of 
science on that matte, Faraday’s belief is now a totally 
unnecessary fact for the elementary student, albeit an interest- 
ing item to the scientific antiquarian. If this impression is 
corrected it is done in some obscure corner of the book and 
finds no indication in the index. A hunt for modern methods 
of condensation has been equally unsuccessful. Thilorier’s 
appliance for liquefying carbonic acid gas is figured and fully 
described, and a reference carries one to the bare statement 
tacked on to the end of a paragraph that Dewar and Fleming 
have obtained a temperature of 223'2°C. by operating liquid 
oxygen. The revision is in fact entirely inadequate, has been 
done altogether too feebly ; the arrangement is becoming old- 
fashioned and the publishers of the book have lost an oppor- 
tunity and placed themselves hopelessly out of competition with 
any original modern book that may appear. We cannot but 
regret it, if only on’sentimental grounds. For it is pleasant to 
see one’s sons and nephews handling the old familiar covers 
and swearing by the venerable names in which we in our days 
put our trust. There was no reason why ‘Balfour Stewart’ 
should not have emulated the’longevity of ‘ Kirke’s’ Physiology 
had the Clarendon Press shown the courage of the melting-pot 
instead of this tinkering disposition. Even now, perhaps, it is 
Not too late. 

Elements of the Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Mag- 
netism. By Professor J. J. THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S. 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics, an Elementary Textbook, Theo- 
retical and Practical. By R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., 
F.R.S. 
Cambridge : University Press. 

A book of an entirely more modern type is Professor Thom- 
son’s luminously written Jntroduction to the Mathematical 
Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. It is particularly to be 
commended on the score of its mathematical simplicity. There 
Sa curious danger before the feet of every student of physics 
in the high development to which mathematical method has 
attained, It is possible to work mathematically from facts 
€xperimentally verified to conclusions exceedingly difficult to 
realise as anything more tangible than formule. The accom- 
plished Professor, to whom such a realisation is the mental 
habit of years, occasionally displays a certain lack of sy mpathy 
with the student’s want of imagination. Here however, ad- 
vanced analysis is studiously avoided, and as far as possible 
the principles of the science are exhibited without the interven- 
Vion of the mathematical medium. Even to students of high 
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mathematical attainments it is an advantage to see the physical 
laws stripped of symbols. The same wise distrust of mathe- 
matical facilities is evident in Mr. Glazebrook’s Zext-Book of 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics, in which we find the old @ priori 
method modified and supported by an admirably arranged ex- 
perimental development. The book is decidedly one of the 
best that we have seen of|the group of Natural Science manuals 
now in course of publication by the Cambridge University 
Press. 

Practical Lessons in Physical Measurement. By ALFRED 

EARL, M.A. London: Macmillan. 

In Mr. Earl’s Practical Lessons in Physical Measurement we 
find the same disposition to check and control the development 
of theory by a continuously maintained contact with practical 
work exemplified in another direction. Mr. Earl has been in 
control of the Science teaching at Tonbridge School for some 
years, and, working upon the lines laid down by Guthrie and 
Professor Worthington, he has developed an exceedingly prac- 
ticable and educational introductory course in Physics. His 
book is not so much a collection of exercises as a reasoned 
exposition of the new method that must ultimately replace the 
system of text-book cramming that the Science and Art Depart- 
ment formerly fostered. For the schoolboy even more than for 
the university|student is a perpetual reference to actual pheno- 
mena and tangible experiment necessary. But, curiously 
enough, it is in our schools that the unscientific method of 
teaching science bids fair to make its last stand. Every year 
the universities improve the experimental expedients ; the 
Science and Art Department under the stimulating influence 
of Mr. Acland has done wonders in reforming its own defects» 
and has recently issued a syllabus of suggestions essentially 
on the lines of Mr. Earl’s course. But such a representative 
body of middle-class schoolmasters as the College of Pre- 
ceptors, for instance, is still sitting in darkness, and its scheme of 
examinations contains no recognition of a possibility of practical 
teaching of physics in any school under its influence. Sooner 
or later, however, this most unteachable class of men must be 
aroused by the rapid progress of the organised science schools 
and the higher grade Board schools, and such pioneer efforts 
as those of Mr. Earl will then receive their adequate acknow- 
ledgment. 

An Exercise-book of Elementary Practical Physics. By R. A. 
GREGORY, F.R.S.A. London: Macmillan. 

Twenty years ago when ‘ Balfour Stewart’ first appeared there 
was scarcely any text-book written for the schoolboy proper, and 
even up to the present time the needs of the school have been 
but little catered for. Asa rule the school text-book is of the 
type of ‘Balfour Stewart’ cut down, a cheap book aiming 
primarily at South Kensington cramming and reaching the 
unexpected billet of the lower-form, mainly through its cheap- 
ness. But the steady advance in educational science has led 
at last to the recognition of the absurdity of these highly 
technical summaries, to the recognition of the indigestibility of 
scientific pemmican. This new method of teaching physics, of 
which Mr. Earl is one of the ablest exponents, has grown up, 
and no writer, so far, has so adequately and brilliantly deve- 
loped the new method as has Mr. Gregory in his cheap and 
convenient exercise-book now under consideration. Mr. 
Gregory’s name is known as a clever scientific writer, but we 
certainly did not suspect him of the intimate knowledge of 
educational principles and the ability of applying them that he 
here displays. The old-fashioned text-books told everything 
as pure dogma—‘ matter consists of atoms,’ ‘ heat is a mode of 
motion,’ such little points were driven home in the first} lesson 
orso. Mr. Gregory tells nothing. He sets reasonable and 
possible exercises and experiments to be done, and asks 
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questions upon them, beginning with the measurement of a 
straight line and ending with experiments upon distillation, 
crystallisation and thermometry. Not the least recommenda- 
tion of the book is the studious preference for inexpensive 
appliances. The end of the old system was a load on the 
memory : after a year or two the load got rusty, and the pro- 
duct of the system was doubtful whether it was ‘matter’ or 
‘heat’ or what was a mode of motion. ‘ Something,’ certainly; 
he knew, and therein lay his superiority over such as had rot 
‘done science.’ But a pupil who has worked through such a 
discipline as is provided by Mr. Gregory’s book will have an 
inalienable possession, a clarified conception of dimension and 
form, such as no other discipline can give, an inquiring habit 
of mind, a veal knowledge of certain broad initial facts in 
physics. Therein is all the difference. The new teaching 
gives a broad foundation upon which a permanent edifice of 
knowledge will presently arise ; the old teaching, without any 
waste of time upon foundation, clapped up an edifice as unsub- 
stantial and transitory as a booth at a fair. We welcome and 
heartily commend Mr. Gregory’s book. 


SCIENCE 


Hints on the Teaching of Elementary Chemistry. By W. A. 
TILDEN. London: Longmans. 

It is scarcely necessary to recommend this book to science 
teachers, for it is the work of one who, as senior examiner in 
Chemistry under the Science and Art Department, has unusual 
opportunities of forminga judgment on ordinary methodsof teach- 
ing that subject. That these methods neither train in observa- 
tion, nor prevent the use of words to which no clear meaning is 
attached, has been generally suspected, and the suspicion is 
confirmed by this book. Where observation contradicts tradi- 
tional statement, it is the way of many a teacher and many a 
student to decide that observation is wrong ; but in future some 
of the commonest cases of this kind will cease, for Professor 
Tilden has thrown his weight on the side of observation. We 
may hope, too, that the useful chronological table on pp. 42-43 
will stimulate teachers to infuse into their teaching some of 
that historical spirit which is most healthily antagonistic to the 
method of authority. Yet, though we rejoice to see an examiner 
thus realising his responsibility as the great determining 
influence on the method of teaching, we could wish for a more 
thorough revolt from the old methods. While he still acquiesces 
in the simultaneous presentation of text-book and test-tube to 
the student but little sound improvement can be expected. We 
hope for much more from that liberation of the humbler teacher 
from the examiner’s yoke which has recently begun. 

Practical Inorganic Chemistry. By G.S. TURPIN. London: 
Macmillan. 

That recent changes in our educational system have made an 
improvement possible, this work is a proof. While the plan of the 
course adopted is not quite as excellent from an educational point 
of view as are some American ones, it is an enormous improve- 
ment on what has too often done duty for practical chemistry in 
the past. American influence can be traced, we imagine, in the 
frequent substitution of guestion for statement in the account of 
an experiment. In experimental work the author is evidently 
at home: after a preliminary drilling in weighing and 
measuring, the separation of mixed substances, and the setting 
up of apparatus, the student is led on to investigate the gases 
in the air, and afterwards to water, its solvent powers, and its 
composition. The preparation of hydrogen by means of zinc 
and sulphuric acid leads to quantitative questions, and here 
we regret that the author, in opposition to the weighty opinion 
of Professor Remsen, thinks it advisable to introduce symbols. 
This will probably be justified by the early use of them in the 
text-book which is to be read side by side with the practical 
work, but we hold that at this stage the student should not 
be reading a text-book. Nitric acid, chlorine, sulphur, carbon, 
and their compounds are next examined experimentally, and 
then come the metals and qualitative analysis. Thus the 
course is a compromise between the ideal educational and 
the old ‘ practical’ method. For such a compromise we are 
grateful, though we hope it may be temporary. For the 
present, Dr. Turpin’s book can be recommended .to organised 
science and similar schools, for which it is intended. The 
illustrations are clear and should be useful ; most of them seem 
to be new, 
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Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. By 
A. H. SEXTON. Fourth edition. London: Blackie, 

If Dr. Turpin’s book is a compromise between old and new 
methods, Mr. Sexton’s is undiluted old. He starts off with the 
usual sort of ‘ definition’ of matter, which will pass off with an 
elementary student, innocent of philosophy, because it suggests 
notions too vague to be criticised. To start with a wide defini- 
tion like this is not the scientific method of teaching. Proceed- 
ing deductively, the author next tells us that ‘ the law of impene- 
trability . . . follows as a necessary consequence from this 
definition ;:’ that is how scientific laws are derived, it seems, 
After this start, no one will be surprised that the elementary 
student is rattled through the density of gases, Boyle’s law, 
molecules, Avogadro’s law and various minor points in the first 
nine pages ; or that, to quote the preface, ‘the use of chemical 
symbols and formulz, and the meaning of terms, etc., such as 
atomic and molecular weight, are explained at an early stage.’ 
‘Such terms and ideas,’ continues our author, ‘ may not be easily 
comprehended at the commencement of study, but increasing 
acquaintance with experimental facts will make them clear. The 
student is not intended or expected to demonstrate each fact as 
he goes along. Indeed, until he has acquired considerable 
skill and knowledge, his attempted demonstrations would be of 
little use.’ Very true; and so, since examiners will not wait, he 
must learn from his text-book to begin with. And this is the 
science which was to replace classics in education, because it 
brought the child face to face with Nature, instead of teaching 
him to trust authority. Of course, there is plenty of solid fact 
in the book (argon not being forgotten), good illustrations, helps 
for practical work and chemical calculation, questions, and the 
rest. As long as such books are wanted, this book is as 
good as any other of the same kind. 

Practical Proofs of Chemical Laws. By VAUGHAN CORNISH, 
London : Longmans. 

Mr. Cornish corrects in his preface the wording of his title: 
the experiments here given are verifisations, not proofs. He 
commences with an enunciation of Dalton’s Atomic Theory 
and the laws of Combining Proportions. Then follow instruc- 
tions for a series of experiments by which each of these laws in 
turn is verified for some particular case. Accompanying each 
description of an experiment is the record of actual results 
obtained by students working under the author's guidance, and 
notes on historical experiments made with the same object : 
these last are an excellent idea, and should infuse life into the 
student’s work by linking it with that of the great pioneers. 
Finally, a number of supplementary experiments are described, 
which illustrate the scope of the term ‘equivalence.’ The 
course is a very thorough and well-planned one, and should 
have most valuable results, provided it is introduced at the 
proper stage. On this point the author's statements are vague: 
the students, it seems, were mostly between twelve and eighteen 
years of age—a wide range. If the pupils have had a previous 
year or so of training in purely practical work, without any 
inculcation of theoretical notions, except in so far as they arise 
directly out of that work, then we consider they will be in the 
best position to profit by lectures, or the study of a text-book, 
accompanied by this verificatory work. 

Principles of Metallurgy. By A. H. HIORNS. London: 

Macmillan. 

This is a well-planned manual of the science and art of 
metallurgy. The statements in it, though necessarily con- 
densed, are clearer than those in many technical works; and 
the accounts of metallurgical processes are up to date. The 
first third of the book deals with such general matters as the 
physical and chemical characters of metals and alloys, fuel, 
fluxes, furnaces, and ores. The rest consists of systematic 
accounts of processes in use for the extraction, etc., of all the 
metals of commercial importance. 

Elementary Physiology. By J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS. 

London : Blackie. 

This book is evidently the work of a teacher who knows not 
only his subject but the way to teach it as well. As a sign 
of this we may note that those diagrams which are new have 
their parts marked with the full names instead of the customary 
but absurd and troublesome reference-letters—a seemingly 
trivial detail which indicates the thought bestowed on the book. 
The practical instructions too, at the end, are of the kind that 
can only be developed as the result of repeated experience, 
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We regret that{Professor Davis should have found it necessary 
to introduce so much pure chemistry : if it be a counsel of per- 
fection to say that this should have been previously studied, at 
least the useless atomic weights might have been omitted. 
There is a special chapter for the benefit of dairy-students. 
Altogether it is as good an elementary text-book of phy- 
siology as we have seen, and provided its readers have formed 
habits of thinking and seeing for themselves it will give them 
a great deal of useful and thorough knowledge. 


LATIN GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE 


A Short Historical Latin Grammar. By W. M. LINDSAY, 
M.A., Fellow of Jesus College. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


This book is in the main an abridgment of Mr. Lindsay’s 
larger work, Zhe Latin Language, published last year. The 
difference, however, is not one of size alone, for both the method 
and the aim of the two books are quite different. Zhe Latin 
Language was a contribution to philology proper, and used the 
technical terms of that science; the book before us rather 
endeavours to put some of the results of comparative philology 
within the reach of ordinary students of the language, who are 
undergoing no special or systematic philological training. Mr. 
Lindsay has wisely abstained from attempting to make his 
book include the contents of an ordinary accidence. A boy 
will never learn to decline mensa, mensam, mensz (or the 
other way about, as they said in the Dark Ages), and give these 
forms correctly in his exercises, if he is bothered and confused 
with the information that mensz is for an original mensai. 
He must learn the fact before he learns the reason ; the 
question is whether the ordinary student should not be taught 
to consider that in such matters the dri, as Aristotle said, 
is enough, without asking for the dr at all. It is no 
doubt absurd, to take Mr. Lindsay’s own examples, that one 
should go on for ever treating ifer, ttineris, or volo, vis, 
vult,as in the same plane with mensa, mensa, or lego, legis, 
legit, On the other hand, it is very difficult to know where to 
stop. A full explanation of even the most common linguistic 
phenomena, that a boy in an upper form will come across every 
day, leads us into the minutiz and technicalities, not to say 
uncertainties, of comparative philology. Short of this, we 
can only give half-explanations which are of little use as 
knowledge, and often puzzling besides. The present work 
from its nature suffers from this disadvantage. For example, 
what is the use of telling a boy that esis for *ess, before he 
knows something of the history of the Sanskrit and Greek 
copulative verb? It is after all a question of time ; is it worth 
while for one who does not intend to go so far as to grasp the 
final principles of comparative philology to master the con- 
tents of Mr. Lindsay’s two hundred pages? For our part we 
deprecate concessions to the spirit which is so rapidly sub- 
ordinating the literary and rhetorical side of scholarship to the 
linguistic and antiquarian. But of course that is no reason 
why Mr. Lindsay should not offer the fruits of his learning to 
those who desire them. On the whole, the book is excellent as 
far as it goes, though the limits imposed and the amount of 
matter compressed into the space rather diminish from the 
interest. Mr, Lindsay has wisely abstained as much as possible 
from controversial matter, so that criticism in detail is unneces- 
sary. A little more space might with advantage have been 
given to the important subject of sentence-accent ; and the list 
of spellings in Appendix B is distinctly misleading ; philologi- 
cally proper spelling is quite a different thing from correct 
orthography, and the two are here confused. And why is 
Verrius Flaccus, of whom we have heard so much lately, 
omitted from the list of Roman scholars? 

Gildersleeves Latin Grammar. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By B. L. GILDERSLEEVE and G. LopGE. London : 
Macmillan. 

Mr. Gildersleeve is the most, or at least one of the most, 
distinguished of American scholars, and his Latin Grammar has 
for long been valued even in Germany for its pithy, pregnant 
and luminous utterances. It now appears swollen to twice its 
Previous bulk, mainly by the industry of Mr. Gonzalez Lodge. 
Collaboration in grammar writing is not perhaps an easy 
Procedure. What is to be done in case of difference of opinion ? 
And so many points in Latin grammar are unsettled. In the 
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present case one author states that the attribute is ordinarily 
put after its substantive, but politely refers to the other page 
where the other author states the truth that an adjective usually 
precedes. However the two authors have produced as good a 
grammar as we have in English, and one that by its judicious 
use of German authorities is more up to date than any. In 
such a mass of detail ‘mistakes are inevitable. It is not true 
that Sallust puts the person in the dative with omen est only 
once, he uses no other construction; or that igzfur is always 
put first by him, he writes Quid censes igitur? Why is infitias 
tre translated ‘to lie?’—and so forth. However, the question 
will be: Is this the Latin grammar, American though it be, to 
introduce into our English schools? We might do worse ; but 
the book has two drawbacks in this respect. Mr. Gildersleeve 
is very clever, and American boys and girls must be much 
smarter than their English kinsmen. What would an English 
boy profit by such oracular remarks as ‘the Imperfect, as the 
Tense of Evolution, is a Tense of Vision’; ‘An ideal limit 
involves necessary antecedence, but not necessary consequence’ ; 
‘The idea of Partial Obliquity’; ‘Verbs of Creation’ (ze., 
Auxiliary Verbs, ‘verbs which help the infinitive into existence’); 
andsoon? It will be said that the context will explain. Some- 
times it does, but this leads to the other drawback—there is not 
enough context. The better way is to explain more clearly and 
fully, and if necessary to leave out detail, and not to proceed by 
aphorisms and hard names for simple things. The model book 
in this and every way is Riemann’s Latin Syntax. But Mr.Lodge 
does not mention it nor his other works either—the study of the 
style of Livy and articles in the Revue de Philologie. 

Latin Literature. Edited by J. W. MACKAIL, London: 

Murray. 

Latin Literature is one of the University Extension 
Manuals. A prospectus of the series appears on the fly-leaf 
of the book. The pen which has laboured at the task gives 
many definitions of the spirit of the Extensionist movement : it 
develops principles ; it keeps in view the historical evolution of the 
subject, not forgetting its philosophical significance ; it combines 
scientific treatment with popularity ; it unites simplicity with 
thoroughness ; it is the combination of principles with facts and 
of methods with results. Is then this book truly extensionist ? 
Does it combine methods with results ? Impossible to say. But 
happily the Manuals are designed, not only for those who are, 
or who desire to be, of the true fold, but for the heathen outside. 
Speaking then from that outside point of view, one may say at 
once that it is a masterly sketch of what is most important in 
Latin literature in less than three hundred pages. It does not 
appear to differ in its method from other good books of its kind, 
but it would be hard to find another so attractive, or written 
with such polish and grace of style. It will perhaps be to the 
advantage of the book as an educational manual that personal 
prejudices (if Mr. Mackail has any) are suppressed, and that 
the judgments are the accepted judgments of our time, at least 
here and in France. Catullus is more truly a poet than 
Horace, Virgil is—not what they make of him in Germany; 
and as regards Cicero, with admirable sense the varying 
estimates of his statesmanship and philosophy are put aside in 
favour of Cicero the master of Latin prose. Livy is perhaps 
hardly fairly treated, when it is said of him that he falls far 
short of any respectable ideal in historical exactitude, and very 
ill does the historian of the Jugurthine war deserve praise at 
Livy’s expense. But in general Mr. Mackail does not err on 
the side of depreciation. ‘The object of criticism,’ he says 
somewhere, ‘ is to disengage excellences rather than to censure 
faults.’ Should it not do both, though more of the former than 
the latter? The zealots of classical learning sometimes 
exaggerate the attractions of classical authors, and so defeat 
their aims. The words of Cicero sometimes ‘ come on the ear 
like the throb of a great organ,’ but sometimes also Cicero is 
artificially verbose. However, in speaking of Mr. Mackail’s 
book, the task of criticism is not ‘to disengage excellences,’ for 
excellence is everywhere, on every page. 

Latin Prose Versions. Contributed by various scholars, edited 
by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

New copies are always acceptable to teachers of Latin, and 
Professor Ramsay’s collection will no doubt prove useful. A 
boy who has wrestled with a piece of English, and produced his 
version of it, is sure to find assistance from the work of an 
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experienced scholar; but some composition possesses higher 
qualities which reveal themselves on mere reading. The 
present selection we think is not very rich in this latter class. 
The English pieces are rather dull on the whole, and many of 
them are such old friends that it would take a very brilliant 
rendering indeed to make them interesting. The level of excel- 
lence is naturally uneven; Professor Butchers composition 
appears to us the best as a model of sound Latin scholarship, 
while for a combination of literary taste and ingenuity there is 
some really excellent work by Mr. Morshead and Mr. Sidgwick. 
Great interest naturally attaches to the pieces by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the late Professor Conington, and the 
late Professor Nettleship ; but the last two scholars are not 
seen at their best. We are disappointed too in the work of such 
well-known scholars as Mr. J. S. Reid and Mr. Robinson Ellis. 
Actual mistakes are a very bad flaw in fair copies ; and we have 
detected not a few. ‘Quoniam’ is improperly used with the 
subjunctive on p. 13. On p. 319 there is a specimen of what 
schoolboys call ‘ howlers;’ ‘non dandae mihi litterae priusquam 
res, quae mihi inter maximas visa est, tibi descripsero.’ We 
should be glad to think this a misprint ; but the author of this 
same piece is also responsible for ¢wm ... cum in the wrong 
order, and in a case where they are not legitimate at all. 


CLASSICAL TEXT BOOKS 


The Odes of Horace, Book I. By J. Gow. 
University Press. 


Cambridge : 


Horace has been over-translated and over-edited. There 
should be for a while a close-time for Horace. We have, in 
particular, the neat workmanship of Wickham and the sound 
vigour of Page, and there matters might rest for a while. 
It is, of course, of interest to know the views of any com- 
petent scholar on Horace, and particularly of one who has 
‘resought’ in the question of his manuscripts. The general 
impression of the edition is chilling throughout. We believe 
that Dr. Gow has written on Greek mathematics. He tells us, 
for instance, that it matters little that Horace’s ideas are scanty 
and commonplace, for his readers have the less trouble in under- 
standing him—that is cynically cold. Two other characteristics 
of the edition are ; firstly, greater freedom than is usual in the 
treatment of the text, and, secondly, considerable indebtness to 
Kiessling—but why should one speak of Dean Wickham, Mr. 
Page, Dr. Gow, and yet ‘ Kiessling ?’—let us say Mr. Dr. Kiess- 
ling. In both these respects Dr. Gow is unquestionably right ; 
there is, at any rate, no better edition of Horace than 
that of Dr. Kiessling, in spite of Dr. Nauck’s severity. One 
or two of the passages where Dr. Gow has something new 
or unusual to say may be adduced. In ‘ Audiet civis acuisse 
ferrum’ he takes the allusion to be to the death of Julius 
Czsar, because Ovid, speaking of the murder, talks about the 
sharpening of swords—a very strange reason. That is the 
sort of interpretation which over-editing leads to. Clearly 
the next line, ‘Quo graves Persae melius perirent,’ shows 
the ordinary explanation to be correct. In ‘Sic te diva 
potens,’ etc., Dr. Gow thinks the accepted interpretation 
absurd ; Virgil could be not preserved unless the ship itself 
were preserved, and prefers therefore to take the‘ sic’ to mean 
‘for that purpose’—z.c., for the purpose of preserving Virgil. 
There is certainly something in that, but the editor’s parallel 
from Virg. A. 10, 875, ‘Sic pater ille deum faciat, sic altus 
Apollo ! incipiasZconferre manum,’ is not really like, and Dr. 
Kiessling’s explanation that under the influence of the personi- 
fication of the ship, the wish which originally concerned the 
voyage on which Virgil is a passenger is extended to a general 
wish for its further voyages. That is very much in Horace’s 
manner. In ‘ Tu frustra pius heu non ita creditum poscis Quinti- 
lium deos’ Dr. Gow translates ‘ You with useless fidelity ask the 
gods of Quintilius whom you entrusted to them, but not in this 
plight ’—7.e.. not asa corpse. Dr. Gow says that apparently 
Wickham takes it so: we hope not, and that it is confined to 
Drs. Postgate and Gow. In ‘Albi, ne doleas’ it is satisfactory 
to hear that there is no objection to taking ‘ne doleas’ as a 
prohibition. Grammars one after another have said that it is 
bad Latin; but Professor Elmer of America has had the 
original idea of looking to see if it was so, and finds the 
grammars all moonshine. It would bea good plan to denote 
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in some way whether the translation given of any word or 

passage is designed as a model of translation or merely as an 

explanation. 

Demosthenes; Against Conon and Callicles. 
SwiFT. London: Methuen. 

This is a small edition of sixty-four pages for the middle forms 
of schools. The speeches, or at any rate, the former speech, 
will no doubt be a welcome change from Xenophon and Lucian, 
and even from selections (however humourous); for a boy 
appreciates promotion to a continuous work. The book is pro- 
vided with the inevitable vocabulary ; and one cannot but be 
sad to think of the dreary labour which the compilation of such 
lists of words must involve. The smaller Liddell and Scott will 
soon be a curiosity for book-hunters. It is certainly a question 
whether these special vocabularies do not prevent a boy learn- 
ing as much Greek or Latinas he otherwise might. Mr. Swift’s 
vocabulary, however, has perhaps not involved much labour, 
nor does it dispense with Liddell and Scott. Acursory inspection 
shows the following errors : omission of diarnrns, €O0s, Eroyorns ; 
the text has xAayjoe., but the vocabulary gives only the future 
kXavooua ; Demosthenes has ¢€Aewdrepos, but Mr. Swift eAcewss ; 
and (evs is so spelt. This is a pity, for the book is other- 
wise useful. Some schoolmasters might object to the word 
idvpadros. 

The Story of Aeneas. Part I. Compiled by A. H. ALLCROFT, 
London : Blackie. 

What is the best Latin book for a beginner to start on? The 
Pseudo-Nepos and Eutropius of past generations are dull 
creatures ; the ‘ naked beauty’ of Czesar does not appeal to the 
young; Ovid is too artificial. There exist schoolmasters who 
choose the Eclogues—the most artificial poetry in the world. 
and by no means the easiest. Can there be any doubt that the 
Aeneid is the book? But the difficulty is that the Aeneid is 
long ; one book even is long to a beginner, and as he trudges 
onward he misses the thread of the infinitesimal part of the 
story which he reads in aterm. It is this difficulty which Mr. 
Allcroft has been happily inspired to meet. The first part of 
the story of Aeneas runs through the first half (the Odyssey) of 
the Aeneid. The story suitably enough pauses with the descent 
to the world of the dead. The half-story, put in chronological 
order, is cut up into sections—sixty-two in all—of about twenty 
lines each, and the gaps are filled up in English. Nor are any 
modern requirements wanting—life of the poet, a short dis- 
course on metre, an outline of prosody, hints on translation, 
notes, vocabulary, map—and scattered throughout are neatly 
executed and apt illustrations. All this is got into two hundred 
pages, and everywhere care and good sense are shown. Only 
one little error has been observed: in the text one finds 
coenum, in the vocabulary (better) caenum. It is to be hoped 
that the book will come into general use. 


Selections from Phedrus. Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, London: 
Blackie. 


Some schoolmasters, we suppose, will ever consider that 
they can edit an elementary classic much better than any 
one else, and we should imagine that some such reason, 
though he does not mention it in his preface, must have led 
Mr. Winbolt to prepare his Selections from Phadrus ‘as a 
little book for boys during their first year’s Latin reading, and 
more particularly to aid their advancement in the elements of 
Latin syntax.’ There are already so many sufficiently good 
editions of this favourite author for youthful Latinists, and Mr. 
Winbolt’s book is so much on the usual lines that we can think 
of no other reason for its appearance. Except, however, as we 
have hinted, that the book is quite superfluous, we have little 
or no fault to find with its execution. The editor’s scholarship 
is adequate, and he has a fair knowledge of the needs of the 
young readers whom he has in view. The directions for trans- 
lation are very practical, pertinent, and helpful, and the intro- 
ductory matter has been put together with care and judgment. 
The exercises at the end are skilfully constructed and should do 
much to strengthen the pupil in apprehending the elements of 
syntax. 


Edited by F. D, 


TRANSLATIONS AND READINGS 


The Ajax and Electra of Sophocles. Translated into English 
Prose with an Introduction by E. D. A. MORSHEAD. 
London: Methuen. 

Mr. H. Spencer said many years ago that all that was of 
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yalue in the ancient classics could be acquired from transla- 
tions. The remark, very untrue at the time it was made, so 
bald and repulsive were the translations of the period, is rapidly 
however in these days approximating to the truth. It would 
take many years of study of the Greek language to get a truer 
impression of these two plays from the original than from this 
excellent translation. Probably even the average sixth-form 
boy familiar with these plays would be astonished to find in 
reading Mr. Morshead’s version through that after all Sophocles 
was a poet. The book is designed for the English reader who 
does not know Greek, and perhaps it would have been as well 
to add a few notes where the English cannot be made to explain 
itself. For instance: ‘AJAX. Alas, alas! who would have 
deemed that thus my name should syllable the echo of my 
sorrows !’ who could extricate the pun from this? And a note 
would surely have been welcome where the text is corrupt, 
‘even as dipped steel I had mine edge turned to gentleness by 
this woman,’ or ‘and no place knoweth of him that I may learn 
the same.’ No doubt Mr. Morshead knows and has authority, 
put do goddesses say Pshaw!? The introduction is admirably 
written, and admirable sense. In explaining why he prefers to 
introduce the reader to Sophocles by these plays rather than 
by the (Edipus Tyrannus, he gives as one reason that ‘the 
celebrated irony needs some knowledge of the vein of Sophocles 
before it can be appreciated.’ The irony surely is not beyond 
the English reader ; but it may be hoped that the words mean 
that Mr. Morshead intends continuing his translation. Particu- 
larly pleasing are the last words of the introduction, where, in 
speaking of two distinguished editors of the poet, he says: 

‘But it is not easy for lesser men to decide in the arbitrament 

between an Odysseus and an Ajax—between Professor Jebb 

and Professor Campbell.’ 

The Odes (Books ITI. and IV.) Epodes and Carmen Saculare 
of Horace. Translated into English Verse by J. H. 
DEAZELEY. London: Frowde. 

Itis acommon reflection that Horace is untranslatable, and 
yet no author is so often translated. The Englishman who has 
not turned the poet into verse feels that he has not done his 
duty. Is this owing to the love of man for the impossible— 
nil morta/ibus ardaum est—or is it rather that, however highly 
aman may prize Horace, he does not feel, as he should with a 
Catullus, that it is sacrilege to lay his translating hands on 
him? Of the poet's ‘aurea mediocritas,’ the mediocrity of the 
matter can be well enough transferred to another tongue; but 
the gold of the manner not so well. However, Mr. Deazeley, 
who now completes his version of the Odes, has succeeded at 
least in turning them into silver. Probably there is no other 
translation which has got so close to the Latin, with so little 
addition and so little subtraction. This is done by sheer 
ingenuity, not at all by shirking the difficulties of metre ; for, 
though not the original, still similar metres are employed, and 
thyme is often lavish. But when the four de force is accom- 
plished, Horace still remains what he was before—untrans- 
latable. But Mr. Deazeley shall speak for himself in the 
Bandusian ode : 

Bandusia’s spring than glass more clear 
And worthy both of flow’rs and wine, 
A kid to-morrow shall be thine, 
Upon whose swelling brows appear 
The budding horns, that point to shock 
Of war and love in vain: for he 
Shall dye thy chill stream red for thee, 
Poor offspring of the wanton flock. 
The dazing dog-star's frenzied might 
Can touch thee not : for herds that roam 
And oxen, that come wearied home 
From ploughing, thou hast cool delight. 
Mid famous springs thou too thy part 
Shalt have, when of the oak I tell 
That crowns thy grotto’s hollowed swell 
Whence babbling waters downward dart. 


Readings in Horace. By the Rev. J. C. Etcoop, A.K.C.L. 
London: Sonnenschein. 

Mr. Elgood says: ‘ My object is a simple one—to follow in 
the Steps of those who during nearly 2000 years have ’—(to put 
it shortly) commented on Horace. But before a student 
publishes his lucubrations he should ask himself three things 
at least: are his ideas new? are his ability and his taste equal 
to the task? has he the requisite familiarity with Latin? 
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Some of Mr. Elgood’s ideas are old ; one or two are found even 
in Orelli, whom he reads but does not always understand ; but 
others happily are his own. As a sample of his taste, it will be 
enough to say that in ‘Vos, o pueri, et puellae iam virum expertae, 
male ominatis parcite verbis,’ he says that the epithet applied 
to puellae is to be understood also with pueri. Of his scholar- 
ship the following are specimens: ‘Multi Lydia nominis 
Romana vigui clarior Ilia, “I, Lydia, flourished more illus- 
trious than Ilia, the ancestral Head of the Roman Houses.” I 
would join multi nominis to Romana Ilia, and consider it to 
designate the various Nomens belonging to the Gentes of 
Rome,’ etc. Nam multo plures sumus ac veluti te Judaei 
cogemus in hanc concedere partem, he translates, ‘ “ And, like 
the Jews, for we are much more numerous than they are, will 
compel you,” etc., I would then consider nam multo plures 
sumus as a parenthesis and to come after ac veluti Judaei.’ 
‘ Novisque rebus in fidelis Allobrox,’ so Mr. Elgood for infidelis, 
‘the construction will be Allobroxque fidelis in novis rebus.’ 
It will be seen that Mr. Elgood does not care much about the 
order of words. In his homiletical preface Mr. Elgood says 
that he ‘dedicates his book to the amiable in disposition and 
unprejudiced in mind,’ and that he deprecates ‘the sneer of a 
cynical and not just classical reviewer, but heartily welcomes 
and appreciates the learning which points out a fault and gives 
the reason of it.’ Alas! these pages are not designed for 
instruction in Horace, but it is the province of the reviewer to 
warn readers off a thoroughly incompetent book. Mr. Elgood 
says, ‘ Horace uses strong words, but of which Piso doubtless 
stood in need,’ we should apply that to the present case, but 
we hope in better grammar. 


FROM THE PITT PRESS 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools ana Colleges is making 
satisfactory progress towards completion, and the new volume 
on The Epistles to Timothy and Titus, by the Rev. A. 
E. Humphreys, is in no way inferior to any of its pre- 
decessors. In a lengthy introduction the editor deals fully 
with the authenticity and contents of the Epistles, and in so 
doing, takes occasion to deal some shrewd knocks at the hostile 
views contributed to the last edition of the Emcyclopedia 
Britannica, by the late Dr. Edwin Hatch, the champion 
of what we may safely call the unorthodox school in ecclesias- 
tical antiquities. The chain of external evidence and opinion 
which makes their genuineness practically unassailable, is 
lucidly set forth, while the internal evidence is shown to point 
with equal certainty in the same direction. No commentary on 
the Pastoral Epistles could be quite complete which took no 
account of the very vexed question as to the due relations of 
bishop and presbyter in the early church, on which there has 
been so much and such bitter controversy. -Mr. Humphreys, 
therefore, enters into the question pretty fully, and maintains 
the position that the bishop and the presbyter were, in the 
early days of the church, quite distinct, supporting his position 
by many obviously cogent arguments. This is not the place to 
deal with them critically, but we may at least say that he mar- 
shals his evidence in acaretul and systematic arrangement, and 
sets forth his conclusions in avery clear, concise and convincing 
fashion. 

In mathematics, we have a new treatise on Geometrical Conics, 
by Mr. F. S. Macaulay, one of the masters of St. Paul’s School, 
who may, we suppose, be fairly credited with at least some 
share of the success which old Paulines have of late years 
achieved in mathematical examinations. Though it does not 
materially differ from the ordinary text-books on the subject, 
there is a precision and ease in the handling of the whole 
subject, which bespeaks the practised and practical teacher. 
As the preface points out, there is no accepted order as to the 
best arrangement of the earlier parts of the subject. He has 
therefore felt at liberty to adopt his own order of treatment, 
which is, no doubt, that which has been suggested to him by his 
practical experiences as a teacher, and he commences with the 
parabola, ellipse and hyperbola. This part of the book seems 
to us of exceptional excellence, and the examples rightly err 
in the direction of being too easy rather than the contrary. The 
advanced portions are written in a very attractive style and 
contain all that the ordinary University student requires. Th 
book is in common with all the productions of the Pres 
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admirably printed, and in every way takes a high place among 
its fellows. 

Mr. H. M. Taylor’s new edition of Euclid for the Pitt Press 
series, has been before the mathematical public now for some 
few years, at least as regards its fundamental principles. It is 
now completed by the issue of Books xi. and xii., and is 
issued in one compact volume. There is no need for us now 
to describe or to criticise those principles. They have by 
this time practically received the assent of most mathematical 
teachers, though there are naturally points on which that 
assent is not wholly unanimous. However, we have no desire 
to discuss the matter, and may well content ourselves with 
congratulating Mr. Taylor on the completion of the task en- 
trusted to him by the authorities of the Press, and to add our 
humble testimony to the admirable manner in which he has 
carried it to its present successful conclusion. Attempts are 
being continually made to supersede Euclid as a medium of 
geometrical teaching, but as long as we have such editions as 
Mr. Taylors, we may be pretty sure that he will be able to hold 
his own against the attacks of all opponents. 

Passing now from mathematics to literature we have to 
welcome the two penultimate volumes, if the expression may be 
allowed, of Mr. Verity’s excellent school edition of A/ton, the 
earlier parts of which we have been able to speak of in terms of 
warm commendation. The new issues are Paradise Lost, 
Books vii. and viii. and Zhe Sonnets. The new part of 
Paradise Lost follows of course the lines of previous volumes 
and shows again the editor’s complete and thorough grasp of 
the whole subject. We see the same careful judgment, accurate 
knowledge, and perfect insight into the needs of school-boys, and 
at the sametime sufficient care for older readers. The elitioa 
when comp'eted will certainly stand out clearly at the h2al of 
all school editions of our great puritan pret. Ta2tw2ity-th-2e 
sonnets which form the other two volumes hardly afford the 
same scope for an editor. Mr. Verity, however, has made the 
most of his subject, and his short introduction on the Miltonian 
Sonnet is an admirable example of brief but scholarly and sug- 
gestive criticism. The explanatory notes are helpful and 
sufficiently abundant, and the book would form admirable 
work for a term, especially if care is taken to require each 
sonnet to be learnt by heart. 

In French we have two new volumes of modern French, both 
of which appear admirably adapted for school use. Bertrand du 
Guesclin, by Emile de Bonnechose, edited by Mr. Stanley M. 
Leathes, M.A., of Trinity College, and Les Enfants d Edouard, 
by Casimir Delavigne, edited by Mr. H. W. Eve, M.A, 
the well-known head master of University College School, 
who has already given us an excellent edition of the same 
writers Louis XJ. In the first of the two Mr. Leathes points 
out that the French of M. de Bonnechose is so easy, that but 
little annotation is required, though his historical accuracy 
is by no means abovefcriticism. Mr.{!Leathes has therefore 
paid most attention to the historical side of the book, and the 
student, who makes full use of his guidance, can hardly fail to 
gain a very clear idea of the Hundred Years War between 
England and France which ended in our complete withdrawal 
from that country. The careful introduction is unusually 
interesting and the picture he gives us of the time, and 
of Bertrand in particular, is drawn with considerable skill. 
Mr. Eve deals with his subject with his wonted thorough- 
ness and common sense, and his practical experience as a 
schoolmaster naturally adds much weight to the strong com- 
mendation of the play as a text-book for English boys and 
girls. It is certainly a point in its favour that the subject is 
English and that the reader is almost obliged to study carefully 
Shakespeare’s Richard ///. There is no necessity for us to 
say a word in praise of the manner in which Mr. Eve has per- 
formed his part of the work ; it is enough if we first call 

special attention to the extremely valuable section of the 
introduction, dealing with the whole question of the French 
Alexandrine, which, though it does not ‘ profess to be exhaus- 
tive,’ at least leaves hardly any part of the subject undiscussed. 


SOME MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 


The engineering student at Coopers Hill of course needs 
some knowledge of mensuration, and Mr. Alfred Lodge, one 
of the professors at that establishment, quite naturally thinks 
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that a text-book of his own composition is the best that can be 
provided for them. He has therefore written a new Mensurg. 
tion for Senior Students (London: Longman) which we may 
at once recognise as a very excellent work of its kind. As its 
title intimates, it is intended for those students who have 
already attained some knowledge of the subject and, therefore, 
some acquaintance with elementary trigonometry. Perhaps 
its chief feature is the great stress which Professor Lodge 
rightly lays on Simpson’s well-known rule for finding the 
volume of a solid—a rule which, in spite of its obvious value in 
practical work, has somehow or other hitherto failed to receive 
its due share of attention in many of the current text-books. In 
Professor Lodge’s book it is properly assigned a prominent place, 
to the advantage of all concerned. Another point on which we 
are glad to see special emphasis is laid, is the great impor- 
tance of making the students test the formulz they are taught, 
by applying them to particular instances within their own 
actual experience. For, in addition to the more lasting im- 
pression which the mere act of testing the formula and finding 
it correct makes upon the mind of the learner, there is also 
the almost equally important practical training in the actual 
work to which the formula may apply. The necessity of 
this practical training is indeed throughout insisted upon, and 
this is, we think, one of the most valuable characteristics of the 
book. Everywhere the treatment shows that Professor Lodge 
possesses a full knowledge of his subject, and of the best 
methods of impressing it upon the student. The definitions 
are simply and clearly worded, while the various problems and 
exercises are given in aworkmanlike and straightforward fashion, 
which is not always found in similar books. The matter of 
arrangement is perhaps less important, since, as Professor 
Lodge observes, it makes v ery little difference as to the order 
in which the chapters are read, yet we think the order selected 
is as good as any that could have been chosen. We are glad 
to note that, while the needs of examinations have been 
cared for by the suggestion of certain sections as a ‘Short 
Course of Reading,’ the fact that the book contains very much 
more than this, shows that the imparting of knowledge, rather 
than the mere cramming for an examination, was the chief 
raison @ étre of the volume. 

Though computation is perhaps hardly possible without 
arithmetic, it does not necessarily follow that every one who 
knows arithmetic is able to compute, at least if we accept De 
Morgan’s definition of a computer as one who can ‘easily, 
rapidly, and accurately add, subtract, multiply and divide.’ 
The very useful 7reatise on Computation (London: Long- 
man), by E. M. Langley, in giving an account of the 
chief methods of contracting and shortening ordinary arith- 
metical calculations, draws attention to a side of arithmetical 
practice which is often too much neglected. Mr. Langley is 
quite justified in complaining, as he does in his preface, that 
‘the majority of teachers seem to be contented to go on incul- 
cating cumbrous and antiquated methods.’ In his excellent 
little book he provides a useful remedy for these shortcomings, 
and he sets forth simply and intelligibly, rather by working out 
examples than by mere verbal directions, shorter and quicker 
methods of obtaining common arithmetical results, than those 
which we were taught in our own school-days. In dealing 
with approximate results, Mr. Langley quite rightly draws 
attention to the essentially approximate character of physical 
calculations, a matter which is not seldom overlooked. The 
last section, where the practical application of the new methods 
is illustrated by their use in questions of interest and discount, 
is very suggestive, and so too are several noticeable solutions 
of various physical problems. The book certainly fills a place 
in our arithmetical literature that has hitherto been unoccupied, 
and in every way it deserves our heartiest commendation. — 

We are not quite certain whether a treatise on book-keeping 
ought properly to be included under the heading of mathematics, 
but at leas che subject is very closely cognate, and its inclusion 
may perhaps be permitted, particularly as the work under notice 
deals with its subject in a very complete and exhaustive fashion. 
The Manual of Book-Keeping (London: Macmillan), by J. 
Thornton, which has been added to the publishers’ well-known 
series of Commercial Class Books, runs to over five hundred 
pages, and is intended rather for advanced students than for 
beginners on the subject. Yet, though the various branches of 
book-keeping are treated at considerable length, there is very 
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little, if anything, which, taking into account the scale and 
purpose of the book, can reasonably be deemed superfluous. For 
the student, moreover, who wishes to make himself completely 
master of the subject, there is much both in the subject-matter, 
and the suggestive manner in which it is handled, that makes 
the book almost of actual interest. One of the most noticeable 
sections is that dealing with company book-keeping, a branch 
of practical finance, in which, as we have learned from recent 
events, too much clearness and straightforwardness has not 
invariably been found. We are not sure, that Mr. Thornton’s 
exposition in this part of his book will find favour with a certain 
section of the commercial, or rather, perhaps, we ought to say of 
the financial, world. Atthe same time we are‘free to admit that 
any little difference of opinion in such quarters is by no means 
primé facie evidence of the inaccuracy or undesirableness of 
the methods which Mr. Thornton inculcates. Besides the book- 
keeping proper, there are certain appendices dealing with such 
matters as the lucid accounts of the Bank of England or the 
system of Foreign Exchanges, which are so closely connected 
with the proper financial management of a business, and are so 
important in themselves, that Mr. Thornton is more than jus- 
tified in adding them to his volume. Altogether it is an 
admirable and complete treatise on its subject, at once able 
to take its place with the very best of those already in the 
field. 

New text-books on elementary algebra are probably to be 
expected from time to time, until some real improvement is made 
in the treatment of fundamental principles, a matter which 
somehow or other seems always to be overlooked, and which 
atany rate of late years very little advance has been made. 
The new L/ementary Algebra (London : Longman), by J. W. 
Welsford, M.A., and C. H. P. Mayo, M.A., Masters at Harrow, 
though certainly not such a definitive edition, has at least some 
new features which make it superior to most of those already 
inuse. The first portion of the subject up to the simplifica- 
tion of complex fractions is not dealt with at any great length, 
and throughout the authors emphasise the fact that in its early 
stagesat any ratealgebra is merely a generalisation of arithmetic. 
The speedy introduction of the remainder theorem, so as to 
facilitate the work of finding factors, is an excellent departure 
from the accustomed order, while the equally unusual inclusion 
of logarithms immediately after indices, and before the binomial 
theorem, is a change which will, we hope, be generally 
followed in future text-books. Throughout their book the 
authors have paid much attention to oral exercises, and 
teachers will do well to second their efforts in this direction. 
Within its four hundred pages we are supplied with a surpris- 
ing quantity of algebraical information, and altogether we may 
fairly say that the authors have produced an eminently useful 
and serviceable text-book. In some respects it possesses 
distinct advantages over its competitors, and it may be recom- 
mended with confidence to those mathematical masters who 
for any reason may be contemplating a change in the text- 
book they use at present. 

The difference between American and English methods in 
secondary education are very considerable and are perhaps 
well illustrated in the E/ements of Geometry (London: Mac- 
millan) by George C. Edwards, Ph. B., Associate Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of California. ‘As it contains in 
one volume Plane and Solid Geometry, together with a con- 
siderable portion of Conic Sections, it is probably useless to 
discuss it in any detail. English teachers of mathematics 
have been so accustomed to deal with these subjects separately 
that there is but little chance of their being persuaded to adopt 
other methods, even if the advantages of the change were 
indisputable, which is, we imagine, hardly the case. Euclid no 
doubt has his deficiencies and shortcomings, but all the same 
he is still, and is likely long to remain, the chief medium for 
teaching geometry, and any attempt to displace him wholly, 
such as Professor Edwards here makes, is not likely to be 
received with very great favour on this side of the Atlantic. As 
a book for mathematical reference Professor Edwards’s volume 
may perhaps be of some service, for in places it shows distinct 
Suggestiveness of treatment, while many of the problems and 
nders it contains will be found to possess an interest of their 
own, particularly to those who can approach them without any 
reference to the exigencies of examinations, to which too many 
School-books devote themselves. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
Handy Volume Atlas of the World. By E. G, RAVENSTEIN. 
London : Philip. 

We are glad that a new edition of this work has been 
issued, for in many respects, to quote the words of the new 
preface, ‘it renders more efficient service than many an atlas 
of greater bulk and higher pretensions.’ ,Indeed, to bring 
together, within the compass of a volume hardly larger than 
an ordinary Church Service, some seventy-two maps of the 
world, together with statistical and geographical information 
accompanying each map, the whole guaranteed by the high 
authority of so expert a geographer as Mr. E. G. Ravenstein, 
and procurable at a moderate price, is an undertaking which 
could hardly fail to commend itself to the English public. For 
the present edition the whole of the maps have been redrawn 
and the statistical and other information rewritten. We note, 
for example, that Buluwayo and Fort Salisbury, Murchison and 
Coolgardie, names scarcely heard of three or four years since, 
are duly marked. The British Isles have naturally been 
treated with some lavishness, and have been assigned twelve 
maps out of the seventy-two; two more than those given to 


America, and two less than the number required for the whole 


continent of Asia. Japan and Korea, and Russia in Central Asia 
are each, in view of recent events, separately shown, while the 


growing importance of our African interests justifies separate 
maps of Equatorial and Southern Africa, countries that a few 


years ago were practically unknown. The statistical informa- 
tion is both interesting and useful, and while it is not ntended 
to supersede the use of the usual handbooks, it forms a useful 
substitute when they are not available. 


School Edition of Philip’s Systematic Atlas. By E. G. RAVEN- 


STEIN, London: Philip. 


Two or three years since, Messrs. Philip brought out their 
Systematic Atlas which had been produced by the combined 
labours of Messrs. Scott Keltie, Mackinder and Ravenstein, 
three of the most competent experts in the subject of geography. 
It has made itself very well known to the English public, and 
the present work, which has been prepared for the special use of 
higher schools and private students, will receive a hearty wel- 
come if only on account of its relationship to the larger work. 
In preparing it for school use, Mr. Ravenstein has shown 
distinct discrimination and judgment, and the selection of maps 
which he here presents to us is ample for all educational re- 
The physical side ot geography, which is so 
insisted upon nowadays, receives more than usual attention, 
while the more immediately interesting divisions of political 
and commercial geography are treated quite as fully as in 
ordinary atlases. The careful mention of the principal railways 
in many of the maps is a very attractive feature. Excellent 
use has been made of insets, and, indeed, there is hardly a square 
inch of unutilised surface in the whole atlas. Out of the twenty- 
three maps allotted to the different divisions of Europe, the 
British Isles occupy eight, rather more than one-third of the 
number assigned to the whole American continent. Still one 
would not like to give up any one of the eight, and the three maps 
especially of Northern England, Wales and the West of England, 
and South Eastern England are certainly very well chosen. As to 
the technical skill with which the maps have been executed, we 
need say nothing. Except for the}fact that'in some instances, the 


quirements. 


different colours representing the different divisions are not 


always sufficiently contrasted, we have nothing but praise. Alto- 
gether the volume is a notable addition to our purely educational 


atlases, and although there are enough of them already before 

the public, still the new-comer may with every confidence hope 

to attain a permanent place in the front rank. 

Man on the Earth. A Course of Geography. By L. W. LYDE. 
London : Blackie. 

The reviewer's first thought on reading this work is a 
strong feeling of regret and almost indignation that such books 
were not current in his own school-days. It is so obviously 
superior to the cut-and-dried compilations of inaccurate in- 
formation which were then in use, and which are so largely 
responsible for that entire innocence of geographical knowledge 
characteristic of the ordinary Englishman. It is, however, 
something to be thankful for that this characteristic will be less 
and less in evidence, as the use of such books as Mr. Lyde’s 
becomes more general, as certainly it must before very long, 
Instead of cutting up his book, after the fashion of the ordinary 
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text-book, into chapters on the different countries of the world, 
and dealing with them seriatim, Mr. Lyde ingeniously divides 
his book into a detailed treatment of the different elements 
which make up the practical value of geography. Thus we have 
chapters on Population, on Climate, on Rivers, on Commercial 
Geography, on Transport by Water and Transport by Land, and 
similar topics, all of which are admirable presentations of the 
subjects dealt with. The facts are carefully and succinctly stated, 
the illustrations and examples aptly chosen, and in every way 
thoroughly pertinent to the matter at issue. Throughout the 
book, Mr. Lyde has manifestly kept close before him the two 
essential requisites of all successful teaching,as he formulates 
them in his preface. His ‘information is at once valuable and 
interesting,’ and it is presented in such a way as to appeal 
‘ primarily to the reason and the imagination.’ Finally, we must 
thoroughly endorse Mr. Lyde’s exhortation that the book 
should be-used in closest connection with the atlas, for indeed 
without an atlas it is, as he rightly insists, practically useless. 


ENGLISH 


The Ruskin Reader; being passages from Modern Painters, 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture, and The Stones of Venice. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. London: G. Allen. 

Mr. W. G. Collingwood who is, we presume, responsible 
for the production of this book, can scarcely be congrat- 
lated on the title he has chosen, which at once suggests a 
selection of Ruskin’s works for use in elementary schools, a use 
which is obviously far from his intention. As to the book 
itself, appealing as it does to older readers, boys high up in our 
public schools, or at the Universities, to say nothing of the 
general reader who would like to be able to talk about Ruskin, 
the critic is in two minds as to his verdict. On the one hand 
he cannot help disliking this perpetual putting forth of the tit- 
bits of a great author, at any rate when the works from which 
the excerpts are thus taken, are not harder and more difficult 
to understand than the extracts themselves. In reply to the 
inevitable plea of the inaccessibility of the originals, either as 
regards magnitude or price, he would suggest in all humility 
that it would be better to publish at least one characteristic 
work of the master at a reasonable price; with the express 
statement, if thought desirable, that it was done solely in order 
that he who wishes it may be able to possess for himself, and 
read through from beginning to end, at least one masterpiece of 
the author in question. On the other hand, even a reviewer 
has to recognise actual facts, and as there seems to be but 
small chance, if any, of a cheap edition of Mr. Ruskin’s great 
early works, he cannot help admitting that it is better for the 
reader to have these crumbs from the master’s table, rather 
than that he should be precluded from any taste of the feast. 
For it may happen, perchance, in some cases, that the perusal 
will awaken in the reader an overmastering desire for a further 
knowledge of the treasure-house whereof he has gained but a 
glimpse, which will not be satisfied till he has procured, and 
read from the first page to the last, the great works which are 
here so admirably and indeed so enticingly sampled. For in 
truth, there is but little doubt that if any such selection can be 
justified, it is the one which Mr. Collingwood has here com- 
piled with so much care, judgment, and discrimination. Indeed, 
however much one may wish that the book had not been com- 
piled, it is scarce possible to conceive how the compilation 
could have been more wisely or more carefully put together. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book I, Edited for Junior Students 

by F. GorRSE. London: Blackie. 

There are already so many school editions—good, bad, and 
indifferent—of Milton’s great work that we are almost sorry to 
receive another. At the same time we must admit that 
the present book well fulfils its intention of being a prac- 
tical schoolbook ‘free from the detail that can only use- 
fully find a place in a book intended for more advanced 
students.’ The introduction is clear, informing, and business- 
like, and the short account of the Miltonic cosmogony will be 
a useful help towards understanding the scheme of the poem. 
Mr. Gorse, we note, does not believe in the use of parallel 
passages, which he thinks only bewilder the schoolboy. In 
this we do not quite agree. A superfluity of such passages is 
of course undesirable, but an occasional parallel, pertinent and 
close, so that the pupil can at once realise the resemblance, 
seems to us much more advantageous than otherwise, 









English Grammar for Beginners. By A.S. WEST. London; 
Clay. 

Mr. A. S. West’s larger book on English grammar has so 
firmly established its position among the best English grammars 
for secondary schools that a smaller book from him on the same 
lines was only to be expected. This we now have in the book 
before us. It is unnecessary to say more in its favour than 
that it sets forth very satisfactorily in simple and easy language 
the main points of the subject dealt with in the large book. It 
retains all the characteristic features—the liveliness of style, the 
clearness of statement, and pointed examples—which contribute 
so much to the success of its predecessor, and we feel sure that 
it will prove as acceptable to the youngsters for whom it has been 
especially prepared. 

Spenser’s Shepheards Calenaer. Edited by Professor HER. 

FORD. London: Macmillan. 

Though Messrs. Macmillan’s excellent series of English 
Classics has, we believe, been primarily undertaken to meet 
the need of Indian students, nevertheless the probability of 
an English sale has always been contemplated, and they may 
well be used in our ordinary English schools. This latest 
instalment is perhaps even better suited to English readers 
and students, and it is quite manifest that those who have 
been carefully taken through Professor Herford’s volume, 
will have gained a very considerable acquaintance with English 
language and literature during the beginning of the Elizabethan 
era. The editorial equipment of the volume is very full and 
complete. The introduction, or rather the introductory essay, 
is a solid and comprehensive piece of scholarly work, obviously 
based on the results of wide reading and ample familiarity with 
Spenserian literature. We have the necessary amount of the 
author’s personal biography so far as it concerns the present work. 
A résumé of what is known, or at least conjectured, respecting 
the various characters introduced, is matched by a careful study 
of pastoral poetry from its beginnings with Theocritus, down 
through Virgil, Boccaccio, Mantuan, to Marot in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and the essay concludes with some 
excellent remarks on the ‘metre of the poem and Spenser's 
method of handling it. It is perhaps doubtful how far the 
pastoral retains any firm hold on the present generation, 
though Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Thyrsis ’ is at least a notable modern 
example. But, however that may be, it is quite clear that Pro- 
fessor Herford’s volume is well worthy the careful attention of 
English teachers, and will impart more real knowledge of the 
English language and literature, than many manuals which have 
been ushered into the world with much more pretension. 

Lower English. By DAVID CAMPBELL. London: Blackie. 

To all secondary schoolmasters who have to prepare young 
scholars for examinations which, in the words of Mr. Campbell's 
preface ‘demand some general knowledge of the history con- 
struction and etymology of the English language,’ we can 
confidently recommend this little book as a very suggestive 
and original production. It is not every writer on English 
grammar who is frank enough to inform his reader on the very 
first page ‘that of pure grammar there is very little in the 
English language,’ and that this little when discovered ‘ has 
scarcely any practcal bearing on the improvement of our 
speech.’ At the same time he manages to set before the 
learner in a very pointed and effective manner, the main prin- 
ciples of such grammar as there is, so far as it is necessary for 
the schoolboy to understand them. Though he quotes with 
approval Sir Montstuart Grant Duff's dictum, that twenty-five 
pages of English Grammar are much better than a larger 
number, he has not been able to confine himself into quite so 
limited a space, but the grammatical section does not cover 
more than about twice that number. The chapters on the history 
of the language give a wonderful amount of interesting, and, to 
the ordinary reader, curious information, while the part cealing 
with derivations shows wide reading and competent scholar- 
ship. The outline of English Literature ought rather, we think, 
to have been omitted, for a list of the chief English writers 
and their principal works in some ten pages, can hardly be of 
any use to any one, and if it is really required by any examina: 
tion, the sooner a change is made in this particular the better. 
If Mr. Campbell had been wholly free from examination re- 
quirements, he would no doubt have made a better book, but 
even as it is, he has put together one which is certainly above 
the average of its class. 
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ELLIOT STOGK'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, fully Illustrated, price 21s, net. 


OLD BELFAST. 


A Companion Volume to the Town Book of Belfast (but complete in itse’/), con- 
taining a Selection of Unpublished MSS. made by the late WILLIAM PINKER- 
ton, F.S A.; the Donegall Family Papers, etc. ; O’Mellan’s ‘ Wars of 1641’ ; 
Biography of Mary Avon M‘ Cracken ; Letters, Ballads, etc., Illustrative 
of the History of Belfast and Ulster; with a Copious Index and List of 
Subscribers. Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor 
and the ee “! the City of Belfast. Edited, with Notes, by R. M. 
Youna, B.A., C.E., R.I.A., Author of the Town — ok of the Corporation 
of Belfast, and e C ‘Uster Journal of Archeolog 





In crown 4to, uniform with the former volumes, price 42s. 


CHRONOGRAMS COLLECTED. 


More than 200c in number, since the publication of the two eens volumes in 
1882 and 1885. By James HILtTon, F.S.A 
The volume now published under the above title is the third issued by the Author; 
it contains a vast am punt of intere sting information concerning Chronogrz ams glez aned 
from many and remote sources. Many curious examples will be found in iis pages, 
some of which are illustrated by facsimiles of Chronograms found in books, plants, 
engravings, calendars, and on inscriptions, medals, epitaphs, and elsewhere. 


FORTY YEARS IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARDS. 
In demy 8vo, cloth (uniform with the First Volume), 15s. 


REMINISCENCES AND NOTES OF 
SEVENTY YEARS’ LIFE, 
TRAVEL, AND ADVENTURE: 


MILITARY AND CIVIL, SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY. 
By R. G. Hoses, F. Imp. Inst.; M.B.A., M.R.I., etc. ; many years a 
Principal Officer of Her Majesty’s Dockyards at Sheerness and Chatham. 
Vol H.—CIVIL SERVICE IN SHEERNESS AND CHATHAM DOCK- 
YARDS. HOME AND FOREIGN TRAVEI 
‘It consists mainly of copious reminiscences of the eaviaidinie at Sheerness and 
Chatham Dockyards from 1846 to 1836.'—The Times. 





In demy 890, cloth, with over roo Illustrations, price 12s 
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THE JUBILEE 


OF 


‘THE DAILY NEWS’ 


1846-1896. 


On the 21st inst. The Daily News will have completed 
its Fiftieth Year. Started in 1846, the Story of the paper 1s that 
of Liberal Progress throughout the world. 

The Daily News of Tuesday, January 21st next, a 
Jubilee Number, price Oxe Penny, will be Greatly Enlarged, so 
that room may be found for a History of the Journal from 
January 215t, 1846, to the present day. Contributors at ex- 
citing periods will, in their own names, in specially written columns, 
ceive life and interest to the narrative. 


oS 





This History—written by Mr. JUsTIN McCarTHy, M.P., and Sir JOHN R. Ropinson—will jnctote 
notices of the first Editor, CHARLES DICKENS, and of his immediate successors. ; Portraits of various - 
tinguished men who have been associated with 7/e Daily News will be given. The lensie — be 
Daily News during the American Civil War, when it was all but alone in the English Press in defen ing : 
cause of the North, will be told by Mr. E. L. GoDKIN, who was its New York Correspondent at that period, 
and who is now the Editor of the New York Evening Post and the New York .Vation. The noble struggle 
of the Italians for their unity and liberty, and the part which Zhe Daily News took therein will oe 
by Signora JESSE WHITE MARIO, the famous Garibaldian. Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES will tell _ erie 
tale, Mr, LABOUCHERE will describe how, as the Correspondent of The Daily News, he became the rg 
Resident, and Mr. F. D. MILLET, the eminent artist, will detail his services in the Russo-Turkish hag 
those of the late Mr. J. A. MACGAHAN, honoured of Bulgaria. The special part taken by Pca 4 
in first calling the attention of civilised nations, through its Correspondents, to the horrors ve Pur “ _ 
in Bulgaria, thus beginning a movement which resulted in the independence of that interesting wage 7 
called to mind, as it is, by the activity which has succeeded in making known the terrible facts a 
the condition of the unhappy people of Armenia—will find due place in the history. Mr. H. M rs cy - 
describe the evolution of the modern Parliamentary Sketch ; and Mr. C. DOBSON COLLET, will show me 
the Taxes on Knowledge were abolished. Mr, E. J. MILLIKEN contributes verses, ‘ lifty Years: — 
Many famous contributors other than we have named, of whom the paper is proud, and to whom it owes 
much, will co-operate in this remarkable contribution to the history of the past half-century. 


On the same day, and with the same number, will be issued separately, price One Swe 
by post Three Half-Pence, to be obtained of all newsagents, a facsimile of the first num! = ty 
The Daily News. This most interesting number, dated January 2Ist, 1840, contains re es 7 
CHARLES DICKENS, Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX, etc, a poem by CHARLES MACKAY, a singularly or - 
and full report of a meeting of the Anti-Corn-Law League, at which Mr. COBDEN faced his — ee 
important seat of agriculture, and a great variety of other intelligence of the day. This reproc oe = 
be faithful, not only as regards its contents, but also with respect to size, type, and the quality of a 
which has been expressly made in exact imitation of that of the original. It is believed that 7 ye 
numbers will form a unique addition to the newspaper files of the world. For a_ brief while a an 
only take the pen from the historian, but will also illustrate the immense improvement effected by 
and electricity in the production of a great daily paper during the last fifty years. 
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Advertisers wishing to avail themselves of the exceptional advantages offered gfe 
JUBILEE NUMBER on Tuesday, January 21st, ave requested to send 
orders as early as possible to— 


MR. CHARLES J. HARRINGTON, 


JANUARY 1896. ‘Daily News’ Office, Bouverie Street, London, EC, 
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nies. But the time hangs heavy on hand. In the per- 
fection of hard training a day without exercise is hard to 
endure. But what is one todo? ‘The river is too low for 
achance of sport until the evening. Arrears of corres- 
pondence, left over from the Sunday, have been knocked 
of in an hour after breakfast. ‘There are cycles in the 
stables, but we have already scoured all the few roads and 
know them by heart. What is one to do? 

On a sudden a happy thought strikes the fancy of 
genius —the black-cock come down in the afternoon to the 
stooks in one of the earliest fields on a farm hard by the 
moor. But the field frequented by the black-cock is at 
four miles distance. The ponies are dead tired. Well, 
then, why not the bicycle? A grumbler makes a complaint 
of the difficulty of carrying the gun. Try it then. The 
experiment is tried, and the ease of carriage is far greater 
than was expected. Soon two of the party are wheeling 
of, gun under the left arm, to the scene of action 
and the stooks of the black-cock. 
return empty handed. 


Possibly they will 
Possibly, after one has crawled 
hundreds of yards, serpent like, over the very hirsute 
and prickly surface of the stubble, the black-cock will 
raise an apprehensive head, chuckle in humourous appre- 
ciation of the stalkers unwonted attitude and depart 
unscathed to the birch wood. Likely enough a charge of 
shot will be sent after him, but if he be a full-fledged old 
bird it needs the very centre of the charge, and at no great 
range, to trouble him. He is tough, and only chuckles 
again as the pellets rattle off him. Or possibly, on the 
other hand, he may have been just a trifle too intent on 
the rich dinner that the ripe stooks give him; may allow 
the stalker to approach within deadly range and a brace of 
his wily kind may pay the penalty. Whichever alternative 
we prefer to contemplate, the fact is fairly established of 
the ease with which a gun may be carried on a bicycle, 
and, accepting the latter alternative, the brace of birds to 
be brought home will add no intolerable burden. In the 
morning the keeper attached to that particular beat will 
come down to the lodge much perturbed with the 
amouncement that two men were shooting yesterday on 
the Moor Farm and that before he could come up with 
them they had mounted their bicycles and were off. 

That is the fact that opens up a long vista of possi- 
bilities. It has proved the ease with which a poacher on 
acycle, his gun under his arm, can go along the high road 
with no one to say him nay; then, when he sees a covey 
of grouse in the Highlands, of partridges in the low 
country, or a wandering cock pheasant away from covert, 
may slip off his machine, fire a deadly shot or two (for 
birds take little notice of a man passing along the high 
toad, especially on wheels), and be off at the rate of thirty 
niles an hour before any keeper without wings can have 
achance of catching him. It is all very well to say that 
he might meet a keeper at the next turn of the road, and 
that on a cycle he cannot jump the hedge. But, in the 
first place, no keeper, unless he be a policeman in dis- 
guise, has the right of searching a suspected poacher on 
the high road ; and, in the second place, poachers are very 
Well accustomed to hunting in couples, and a friend or 
two, acting as sentries, could scour the roads of the imme- 
diate Vicinity ina very few minutes. We are all acquainted 
vith the ways of the poacher who drives along in his dog- 
‘art; there is not the very slightest reason that, with 
"tty much less paraphernalia and expense of capital, the 
poacher should not play an exactly similar game on a 
yele. And, moreover, he can go faster on a cycle than 
© can, without raising suspicion, in a dog-cart. His gun, 
*' course, will be in evidence; but no man can prevent 
'S carrying a gun, for which he will, of prudence, have 
taken out the ten-shilling licence. 
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There is not the least doubt that such a mode of poach 
ing is already being practised ; and there is every likeli- 
hood that it will spread and become very general as the 
use of the bicycle becomes increasingly ubiquitous. It is 
easy to say that the bicycle requires a good road; few 
roads, as a matter of fact, are so bad that a bicycle cannot 
be ridden along them at good speed, if not with great 
comfort ; and after all good roads are numerous. There 
is, however, a measure of consolation in regarding the 
other side of this new feature in modern life—the 
ubiquitous cycle. ‘The lonely road and its dangers—from 
able-bodied tramps and ruffians—are now in great mea- 
sure things of the past. No one may be in sight along a 
stretch of road of which a mile or more may be visible. 
This fact gave an impunity to outrage before the bicycle 
possessed the land. Carriages were not frequent on such 
roads, and carts moved slowly. But now the loneliness 
of the most remote highway, other than an impassable lune, 
cannot be reckoned with. Before any outrageous deed can 
be perpetrated a cyclist or troop of cyclists may be present 
on the scene where two minutes before no one was in 
sight for miles. Their approach is as noiseless as it is 
swift. The conscience of the most hardened ruffian—or 
perhaps we should rather say his apprehension—must be 
alive to this ever-present possibility of interruption of his 
act of violence. The cycle may be an instrument of 
felony in the hands of the poacher and possibly of the 
housebreaker too, but certainly there is a measure of 
comfort in the consideration that the roads around London 
and in the neighbourhood of all our big cities—which are 
the special resort of the most dangerous sort of ruffians— 
are now continually patrolled by the cyclist and virtually 
under his constant supervision. 


PAUL VERLAINE 


| ONG before the death of the poet, legend had made 
4 its own the life and work of Paul Verlaine. For 
years past he had been almost a creature of fable, and 
with his name in many mouths his writings were in few 
hands—the ‘orders to print’ of his publisher Vamer are 
there in proof! The legend of his life was closer, it may 
be, to the truth than the conception, widely accepted, of 
his work. Yet it is by his work that he, of all men, should 
be known, for much of it was of the rarest worth, while 
it were difficult to frame a satisfactory apology for his life. 
They are surely few who would deny Verlaine an honoured 
place among the world’s truest poets. He had genius, 
a fine and personal if often interrupted vein of genius. As 
was Baudelaire, he was ill served by the thousand tongues 
of rumour, Critics who appraised him on hearsay shook 
their foolish heads over his licence of matter and metre, 
till the innumerable honest folk who obtain their smatter- 
ing of letters at second hand, or rather hundredth hand, 
came to speak of the master as a writer in the main 
unintelligible and studiously immoral. The first charge is 
too utterly foolish to need refutation ; the second may not 
be entirely rebutted, but the indictment has usually been 
couched in terms of grotesque exaggeration. Inelegant 
extracts picked out with enough cunning will damn any 
reputation. Verlaine wrote Amies and Ganymede it is true, 
and there are persons who have taken the trouble to 
search his plaqueties on that account as they would 
rummage anywhere in the hope of a scatological find, but 
between the covers of La Bonne Chanson, of Sagesse, or ot 
Parallélemert there are pages in plenty, the inspiration 
of which is as pure as the man in his serener moments 
was noble and childlike. 

It is perhaps a pity that the poet added to his work 
after the issue of Parallclement, He had already given his 
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measure and the world good measure. He will live by his 
earlier volumes. The charm of his best verse is its limpid 
simplicity and candour. Verlaine for all his reputation of 
perversity, Verlaine the raffiné, the decadent, is essentially 
a singer of the most human emotions. His finest lines 
echo sentiments that are coeval with the race and common 
to all humanity—thence his indisputable greatness. 
Himself a creature of instinct, he was in touch with much 
of what is most unalterable and most universal in man’s 
nature. Though a self analyst of extreme penetration— 
on this score he may be properly compared in some 
respects with Wordsworth—he was, on the whole, as far 
removed as can be from the psychological hair-splitters 
who figure among the rank and file of the decadent 
school. Verlaine, indeed, may only be placed in that schoo 
with very relative accuracy. He was a poet of the heart 
rather than of the head, whereas the typical decadent is 
chiefly concerned with the devious excogitations of his 
generally puny brain. In the matter of language too it 
is a far cry from the work of Verlaine to that of the latter- 
day French decadents. Some of the latter are aware of 
this gulf, and admit that they have nothing in common 
with a writer whose last concern was the confection of 
poetical (sic) rebuses. In reality it is not easy to find any 
bond of union between the man who wrote : 

Que ton vers soit la bonne aventure 

Eparse au vent crispé du matin,” 

Oui va fleurant la menthe et le thym 
and the generation of makers of verses, as impossible to 
sean as to comprehend, that is now declaring Stéphane 
Mallarmé a fallen angel on the ground that his productions 
are too intelligible! Throughout his career Verlaine 
remained, happily, too mindful of the Parnassian training 
of his early years to be a good decadent. It was not for 
nothing that he studied the laws of prosody in that haunt 
in the Passage Choiseul, where, late in the sixties, Lemerre 
gathered poets around him—and followed them. Verlaine 
wrote French and was always of opinion—and ready to say 
so—that not to do so was the sorriest way conceivable 





d’épater le bourgeois. 

Of Verlaine’s life there is little to say that is meet to be 
said. He-has often been described as the Francois Villon 
of modern days, probably because—on the /ucus a non 
lucendo principle—he was never even suspected of having 
resorted to robbery with violence. It is certain that 
Verlaine’s life will always be misunderstood by those who 
have never met him. To know him was to have the key 
to mysteries that on occasion had been ugly. ‘ Pauvre 
Lélian !’ like Alfred de Musset he found existence deadly 
dreary and to escape it he took refuge on that enusberg 
where the fée verle is queen and Circe. 

Raven Derecner 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 
CONCLUSION .—BY E. F. BENSON 


HE Empress was very fond of young people, and she 
at once took a great fancy to Maud and Victor 
Dunstan; and when dinner was over and they were all 
out on the terrace strolling to the Joggia where the stories 
were told she called the two to her and, giving Victor her 
shawl to carry and thrusting her hand through Maud’s 
arm, she led the way, followed by the others, chatting 
merrily to them. 
‘My dear young people,’ she said, ‘you have no idea 
how pleased I am to see you both. I am very fond of 
young people, and though all the party here are charm- 
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ing, perfectly charming, we just wanted an admixture of 
young people to keep us fizzing. We have been hearing 
some very terrible and pathetic stories, and I want a 
forty-minute farce. And you two have got to give it us,’ 

Maud gasped. 

‘Does your Majesty mean that Victor and I have to act? 
It is really quite impossible. Victor, isn’t it quite im- 
possible ? ’ 

‘No, my dear,’ said the Empress, ‘it’s nothing so dread- 
ful as that. As I told you, we each of us tell a story, one 
every night ; and to-night you and your husband shall tell 
us a story.’ 

‘But we don’t know any stories,’ said Maud, ‘and really, 
your Majesty, neither Victor nor I can be either terrible 
or pathetic.’ 

‘I couldn't be pathetic if I tried with both hands, your 
Majesty,’ said Victor. 

The Empress laughed. 

‘You two are perfectly charming, she said. ‘You 
exactly supply the element we need. You will tell us 
something perfectly absurd and ridiculous ; it is that we 
want,’ 

‘But, your Majesty, we are both awfully stupid,’ said 
Maud, ‘ we couldn't invent a story if we tried.’ 

‘There is no need for invention, said the Empress, ‘ you 
simply must tell us something amusing that has happened 
to you.’ 

Maud paused. 

‘If you didn’t mind it’s being very silly,’ she said, hesi 
tatingly, ‘we might tell you about what happened before 
we were married—all about dear Aunt Judith, you know, 
Victor, and the footman.’ 

The Empress shook with laughter, and had to stand still 
till she recovered herself. 

‘ The contrast will be most effective,’ she said. ‘ Count, 
she called out, ‘these two dear children are going to 
tell us a story about Aunt Judith and the footman.’ 

The Empress sat down in her brocaded chair, and placed 
the two narrators one on each side of her. The rest of 
the guests followed, stopping a moment to bow to the 
Empress, and passing on to their chairs where they 
waited. 

‘Please to be seated, ladies and gentlemen,’ said she. 
‘The story to-night will be told by two people, by my 
dear friends, Mr. and Mrs. Dunstan.’ 

There was a moment’s pause, and Maud broke out into 
a laugh. 

‘It’s too ridiculous,’ she said, ‘must we really tell it?’ 

‘If you please,’ said the Empress, 

‘Very well,’ said Maud, ‘you begin, Victor: no, I think 
I'll begin.’ 

‘Well, your Majesty, before I was married I used to 
live with my step-father and his sister.’ 

‘Aunt Judith,’ interpolated Victor. 

‘Victor, don’t interrupt. Dear Aunt Judith didn't like 
Victor at all. I think she disliked him even more than 
she disliked other men. You know, dear Aunt Judith is 
very advanced in her views, and thinks that all men are 
contemptible creatures. But she’s so funny about it. She 
dresses like a man you know, in knickerbockers, and 
attends meetings for the Advancement of Women. Her 
great hobby is Jaeger’s clothing, and she goes about dis- 
tributing tracts and Jaeger’s clothing to all the village 
people. They think she’s mad. Aunt Judith wouldnt 
hear of my being engaged to Victor, and she forbade him 
ever to come into the house. Poor papa was very much 
under Aunt Judith’s influence, and when we told him that 
we were going to be married, he said he really darent 
talk to Aunt Judith about it at once, we must give him 
time. So for a few days Victor and I had to meet in the 
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garden, and say how terrible it was that we were kept 
apart in this manner. We used to get quite pathetic about 
it, and we enjoyed ourselves immensely. You see it was 
a sort of game, but after a little while we got tired of it, 
and we began to think it was time to end it. 

‘You know, your Majesty, this story will be too silly 
for words, but it isn’t our fault. You made us tell it. 
But you see poor Victor and I are both perfect babies. 
We are always perfectly absurd. We can’t help being 
fools, can we? You go on, Victor.’ 

‘No, Maud,’ said he, ‘ you tell them all about that day 
up till dinner-time, and then I'll go on about what hap- 
pened after breakfast next morning !’ 

‘Very good,’ said Maud. ‘ Well, one morning the foot- 
man ran away with all the spoons. 
venient because papa was just getting screwed up to tell 
Aunt Judith about Victor and me, but he said he couldn’t 
get into two rows at once, and that she would certainly 
find out about the spoons in a day or two, and indeed she 
might find out about it any meal, and so he wouldn’t tell 
her about Victor and me till she had cooled down a little 
about the spoons. 
we found those on the garden path ; they must have slipped 


It was very incon- 


There were only two spoons left, and 


out of his pocket, and so we told the butler to put them 
in her place at lunch, and papa and I would do without. 
You've no idea, your Majesty, how difficult it is to eat 
milky rice pudding with a fork.’ 

The Empress gave a little suppressed giggle of laughter. 

‘Go on,’ she said, ‘ you are too delicious : go on.’ 

‘That afternoon Aunt Judith went into the 
village to distribute tracts and Jaeger clothing, and Papa 
He had given information about the 


dear 


had a brilliant idea. 
rumaway footman to the police and as they thought they 
could catch him he hoped it would be only the affair of a 
day or two, and so if he could keep it from Aunt Judith’s 
knowledge about the spoons until he was caught she need 
never know at all. So he went down to the village also 
to buy some common spoons just to go on with. 

- ‘Thad told Victor that Aunt Judith would be out all 
afternoon, and that he could safely come to the house. 
Wait a moment: your Majesty must remember that the 
footman who had run away was exactly like Victor, only he 
hadn't got a moustache. Well, Victor came to see us, and 
we talked things over. We both said we were tired of 
playing the game of being pathetic, and that unless we 
could think of a-new game something must be done. 
Vietor proposed challenging Aunt Judith to mortal 
combat, but we settled that it was too risky for him. 
Then he became rather silly ——’ 

‘No, I didn’t,’ said Victor. 

‘Rather silly, repeated Maud severely, ‘and said he 
wished he was Papa’s valet, or foot-boy, or something, so 
that he could see me every day. ‘Then, of course, I saw the 
Whole thing. It was as simple as possible—Victor was to 
dress up in the footman’s livery, and in fact take his place, 
so that the deception about the spoons would be complete. 
Luckily at that moment Papa came in with the spoons and 
We explained it all to him. He was rather upset at first, 
and he opened his mouth and eyes like a fish—-poor dear 
Papa is exactly like a fish if you startle him—and said he 
thought it was most irregular, and he couldn't possibly 
“nsent to it. But that was soon put a stop to, because | 
told him that if he didn’t consent at once I should tell 
Aunt Judith that he was in love with Violet Lorraine.’ 

Again the Empress broke out into a shriek of laughter 
and laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

‘Oh, dear me,’ she said at last, ‘you are too delicious. 
Our feelings are ‘not going to be harrowed to-night, are 
they, ladies and gentlemen ? 


But, my dear child, you are 
80 precipitate, 


Who is Violet Lorraine ?’ 
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‘Yes, your Majesty,’ said Maud, ‘I ought to have 
explained. Violet Lorraine was a great friend of mine, 
and her mother was a great friend of Aunt Judith’s. 
Mrs. Lorraine was very advanced too, but Violet is 
just as nice as she can be. They often stayed with 
us, and papa was in love with Violet. O, I forgot, my 
mother has been dead five years, you see, so Papa was a 
widower. Well, that soon brought him to his senses, and 
so he took Victor off to his dressing-room to shave his 
moustache and put on the other footman’s livery. It was 
only just in time, because Aunt Judith came in almost 
immediately. It would have been Victor’s fault if he had 
been caught, because he stood arguing as to why he 
couldn’t have hot water to shave with. You see there was 
no time to think of things like hot water, let alone boiling 
it. 

‘Aunt Judith came in in the worst of tempers. She 
had been holding forth on Jaeger’s clothing, and there had 
been quite a demonstration. She had taken possession of 
the commercial room in the inn, ‘and she said that the 
proprietor had threatened to read the Riot Act over her if 
she didn’ stop it. And then she hadn’t disposed of more 
than one copy of her Jaeger tract, and the village idiot had 
taken that. Dear Aunt Judith thought it was so sensible 
of him. You know, there’s no use in contradicting Aunt 
Judith when she’s mad, and so I simply agreed and said he 
was the only sane person in the place. 

‘But Aunt Judith brought other news as well. There 
was to be a great meeting in London about Advanced 
Women, and she was going to take the chair, and Mrs. 
Lorraine and Violet were coming that night, and she and 
Mrs. Lorraine would be up in London all the next day, 
so that papa and Violet and Victor and I would be all 
alone. Wasn’t that fortunate? Victor came in a few 
minutes later—oh no: Papa came in first with the livery 
over his arm, but he soon went out again when he saw 
Aunt Judith—and then Victor came in with the tea. 
You've no idea how sweet he looked in his livery, your 
Majesty. He looked a perfect little angel, and I couldn't 
even tell him how well it fitted when Aunt Judith was 
there. He got fearfully blown up by Aunt Judith for 
putting his hands in his pockets, and she gave him orders 
to go with the carriage to the station and meet Mrs. Lor- 
raine. 

‘Aunt Judith went to her room soon afterwards, so 
Papa and I rang for the butler, who of course knew that 
the old footman had run away, and told him that a new 
one was engaged, and he was exactly like the last, so that 
he needn't tell Aunt Judith. But we said the new foot- 
man was very high-spirited and he must be gentle with 
him. You see, poor Victor’s got a bad temper, and it 
wouldn't do if he went swearing about the house. Yes, you 
have Victor; don’t interrupt. 

‘ Then we arranged that Pommel should have a holiday 
all next day so that we might be all alone and amuse our- 
And then we sent Victor to the station 
to fetch Mrs. Lorraine. 

‘While he was away another terrible difficulty occurred 
to Papa and me. 


selves together. 


What if the police should happen to 
catch the footman who had stolen the spoons and send a 
message that he was found? You see, your Majesty, if 
Aunt Judith got to hear of it, it woald be all up. So Papa 
and I sat down and wrote a long letter to the police-office 
saying that the footman had come back bringing the 
spoons with him, and that he hadn’t stolen them at all, but 
had only taken them to have them sharpened or brushed, 
I forget what, but whatever you do take spoons to have 
done to them, and that it was entirely Papa's mistake. Of 
course he was rather indignant at that, but I threatened 
him with exposure to Aunt Judith, and he seemed quite 
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tame again at once. Soon after that the carriage came 
back from the station with Mrs. Lorraine—did I tell you 
that her name was Miriam ?—well it is, anyhow—and Victor 
carrying about thirty parcels. Then Aunt Judith took her 
Miriam off to the smoking-room—Aunt Judith always sits 
in the smoking-room, and when papa wants to smoke he 
has to smoke in the kitchen—and we were left alone. 
Violet is my dearest friend, and so I had to tell her all 
about Victor, and then we rang for Victor and we all sat 
and talked about it, and between one thing and another 
Violet began playing a waltz, and papa turned over the 
leaves for her, and Victor and I danced. Of course, just 
as we were in the middle of it, who should come in but 
Pommel—Pommel is the name of the butler 





and Victor 
and I cannoned into him and knocked him down as flat as a 
pancake, your Majesty.’ 

Her Majesty had laughed herself quite purple in the 
face, and Maud had to wait till she recovered. 

‘It’s all awfully silly,’ she said apologetically, ‘but it 
was rather funny when it happened. Go on, Victor, it’s 
your turn.’ 





THE COMEDY THEATRE 


. AFFER JARGE,’ the little piece which precedes 

KN The Late M). Castello at the Comedy Theatre, is 
quite worth a push to be early in order to see it. It is 
described in the play-bills as ‘a rustic study,’ but there is 
far more in it than in many three-act plays, and it is 
indeed one of the prettiest and most touching little plays 
produced for a very long time. The actors are one and 
all to be congratulated on their admirable method of 
interpreting a play on which the author deserves every 
congratulation. The incident in village life, perhaps 
commonplace in itself, is raised to importance both by 
the spirit and by the letter of the writing. 

Mr. Cyril Maude as Gaffer Jarge brings out the 
qualities of the writing to their very fullest. In doing 
this he has to touch a note of pathos comparatively or 
altogether unfamiliar in the best known of his previous 
performances. His touch is neither uncertain nor over 
emphatic, it is just and dignified. The humourous taste 
in the opening scene is capitally given by Miss Alice 
Mansfield as Mrs. Jones, a village dame who comes to 
Gaffer Jarge’s shop to gossip and buy household neces- 
sities. A very pretty part, too, is that of the grand- 
daughter, acted by a clever little girl, Miss Jessica Black, 
who has evidently been excellently trained, and has that 
quality essential to good acting, want of self-consciousness. 
Many a player of reputation might indeed take example 
in this regard from a beginner who, we trust, may retain 
this most desirable quality through a successful career. 
Mr. J. Byron is very good as Benson, the bailiff; and Mr. 
Clarence Blakiston makes the most of the small, but good, 
part of Master Tom, the young squire. 

The Late Mr. Castello is, what appears to be popular in 
these days, a three-act farce. Compressed into one act, 
it might be amusing enough, but ridiculous and im- 
probable situations become wearisome if prolonged. 
There are some smart passages in the dialogue, and the 
acting, good as it is, carries the play through. Miss 
Winifred Emery’s great charm of acting deserves a better 
part than that of Mrs. Castello. Mr. Leonard Boyne 
succeeds in making an almost impossible part amusing. 
Mr. J. G. Grahame does all that an actor can with Jack 
Uniacke—a character which may be fun to City men on 
the Stock Exchange, but whose jokes fall flat on the ears 
of those in the audience not versed in Stock Exchange 
slang. Mr. Cyril Maude as Sir Pinto Wanklyn shows, 
with humour, that there is no foo] like an old fool. Miss 
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Rose leclereq, with her usual dignity of carriage anq 
manner, makes the most of the worldly mamma; Migs 
Esmé Beringer is the pretty daughter, longing for a hus- 
band, but always cut out by her fascinating sister, Mrs. 
Castello. Mr. J. Byron does his best—and at his best he 
he is very good and does credit to his name—with a smal] 


servant's part, W. H. P. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


N R. ALFRED AUSTIN'S first verses as Poet Laureate 
Bs send us back in thought to Lord Tennyson’s action 
in like cireumstances. Tennyson was installed in office in 
March 1851, and before a year had elapsed he had pub. 
lished three poems, each glowing with the intensest 
patriotism. But, more prudent than Mr. Austin, Tennyson 
withheld his name, revelling in the anonymous and pseu- 
donymous. The poems appeared in the Examiner in 185g, 
one of them (‘ Britons, Guard Your Own’) without a 
signature, the other two (‘The Third of February’ and 
‘Hands all Round’) signed ‘Merlin.’ ‘The Third of 
February’ is to be found in the collected edition of his 
poems, and need not detain us, ‘Britons, Guard Your 
Own’ was never reprinted, and yet it is full of vigour, 
and worthy of preservation. Here is a good stanza: 
We were the best of marksmen long ago: 
We won old battles by our strength, the bow, 
Now practice, yeomen, 
Like those bowmen, 
Till your balls fly as their shafts have flown, 

Yeomen, guard your own. 

Of ‘ Hands all Round,’ which consisted originally of five 
stanzas, Tennyson republished, of recent years, only the 
first, to which he added two stanzas wholly new. One 
could wish that he had reprinted at least the two last 
stanzas of the poem as first issued, for they were addressed 
to the United States, and are in admirable tone and temper. 
They apply so effectively to the present crisis that many of 
my readers may thank me for reproducing one of them: 

Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood ; 

We know thee and we love thee best, 
For art thou not of British blood ? 

Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the tyrant: Powers 

To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 

Hands all round! 

God the tyrant’s cause confound ! 

To our dear kinsmen of the West, my friends, 
And the great name of England, round and round 

Yet another patriotic poem of Tennyson's was printed 
withcut his name, having for signature only the letter ‘T. 
This was a piece called ‘The War,’ which appeared in the 

Times on May 9, 1859. The poet professed to republish 
this in one of his latest volumes; but unhappily he 
‘retouched’ it before reprinting it. Thus, instead of the 
original — 
True that we have a faithful ally, 
But only the Devil knows what he means— 
we now have 
True we have got—such a faithful ally 
That only the Devil can tell what he means, 
which is not the same thing, and by no means so spirited. 
Set to stirring music by Balfe, and entitled ‘ Riflemen 
form ’ the J'imes lyric had great popularity, and w4s 
sung with great gusto in many a British parlour otherwise 
peaceful. 
It seems clear that there is to be quite a Burns literature 
. ‘ : -eting 
this year. I noted the other day the principal existing 
editions of the poems, but it appears that we are to have 
seyeral new biographies, each aiming (no doubt) at the 
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supersession of its predecessors. Now, do we want any 
more memoirs of Burns? Have we not enough? There 
are those by J. Currie (1800), by Sir Harris Nicolas (1830), 
by Allan Cunningham (1834), by Lockhart (1835), by R. 
Chambers (1851-2), by George Gilfillan (1856), by R. A. 
Wilmott (1856), by Alexander Smith (1868), by W. S. 
Douglas (1871), by W. M. Rossetti (1871), by C. Kent 
(1878), by John Stuart Blackie (1888), and by a dozen 
others. Has not the last word about Burns been said ? 

Unluckily, one writer makes many. Every great man of 
letters has other men of letters ‘ on his back to bite him ‘“— 
or to stroke him, as the case may be. It would be well it 
our great authors were permitted to appeal more directly 
_-without uncalled-for mediation—to the public. Nowa- 
days we must needs ‘edit’ everybody—even where it is 
obvious that no editing is wanted. Thus, it is announced 
that the new ‘ King’s Own’ edition of Captain Marryat is to 
be ‘edited’ by Mr. W. L. Courtney. I have not a word 
to say against the learned gentleman who directs the Fort- 
nightly and adorns the Daily Telegraph ; but why should he— 
oranybody—‘ edit’ Marryat? As if the Captain’s delightful 
stories did not speak eloquently for themselves ! 

One is pleased to see the advertisement by Messrs. 
Bentley of a new edition of Whitehead’s ‘romance of real 
life, Richard Savage. The tale appeared originally in 
Bentley's Miscellany, and was published in volume form in 
1842 with seventeen illustrations by John Leech. A second 
edition, containing these illustrations, appeared in 1844. 
Then came, in 1845, a third edition, with only one of the 
drawings. One is glad to know that all Leech’s designs 
will figure in the book promised by Messrs. Bentley. 

There are so many Scotsmen on the London press that 
no metropolitan newspaper ought ever to make a blunder 
in relation to matters Scottish. Nevertheless I read in one 
of last week’s journals a statement to the effect that Dr. 
Jameson’s father was ‘a writer to 7'he Signet ’—as if he were 
a contributor to a periodical so-named! Evidently the 
gentleman who penned this amazing phrase did not know 
the true inwardness of the mystic letters, ‘W.S.’, exploited 
by so many legal lights in Scotland. 

I notice that the Clarendon Press will publish imme- 
diately Revenue Laws of Ptolemy Philadelphus, edited from 
a Greek papyrus in the Bodleian Library, with a trans- 
lation, commentary, and appendices by Mr. B. P. Grenfell, 
and an introduction by Professor Mahaffy. The papyrus 
consists of two rolls, which were obtained by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and Mr. Grenfell respectively. It is by far 
the largest, and also nearly the oldest, Greek papyrus 
known, The text volume is accompanied by a portfolio 
containing thirteen facsimiles, 


THE ADVENTURER 
PJNHE land of gold was far away, 
The sea a challenge roared between ; 
I left my throne, my crown, my queen 
And sailed out of the quiet bay. 


5] 


I met the challenge of the wave, 
The curses of the winds i mocked: 
The conquered wave my galley rocked, 
The wind became my envious slave. 


I brought much treasure from afar, 
Spices, and shells, and rich attire ; 
Red rubies, fed with living fire, 

To lie where all my longings are. 


Heavy with spoil my keel ploughed low 
As slow we sailed into the bay, 
And long ago seemed yesterday 

And yesterday was long ago. 
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I came in triumph from the sea; 
Bent was my crown, my courts grown mean, 
And on my throne a faded queen 

Raised alien eyes, and looked at me. 


‘My queen! ‘These rubies let me lay 

Upon my heart, as once my head .. .’ 

She smiled pale scorn, ‘ My heart!’ she said, 
And turned her weary eyes away. E. Nessit. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
NEW CRUSADE OF LOVE 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
83 Shrewsbury Road, Forest Gate, 
13th January, 1896. 

S1R,—There was a time in the development of the Armenian 
question when we were asked to wait the result of investigations, 
negotiations, also the European concert, etc. etc., though all 
the friends of Armenia were convinced of the barrenness of 
these negotiations and the lack of European concert. We 
waited, and are looking on in impatient indignation at the 
process of extermination in Armenia. The public is now 
anxiously awaiting to see something done that will close this 
painful chapter in history. The difficulty seems to be rather 
to devise to the satisfaction of the public the best methods of 
doing something. All suggestions of anything practical and 
effective towards inducing the Powers to act will be welcomed. 
In this conviction we venture to make a few suggestions, hoping 
they will meet the kind consideration of some of the leaders of 
public opinion. 

In order to know what there is to be done, we must first 
know the exact situation of affairs at the present time. (1) The 
Powers of Europe are not ready to do anything worth mention- 
ing. Inactivity characterises their action, and if there is any 
agreement between the Powers it is one of non-intervention- 
So that if we wait in this way we shall see nothing except, to 
use Mr. Gladstone’s expression, the Sultan triumphant in his 
dark designs on the Armenians. (2) England is unable or 
unwilling to act alone in compelling the Sultan to reform. She 
or those in power are afraid that her single-handed interposition 
will be met by active opposition from the other Powers, and 
that this will lead to complication. Therefore there is not 
much hope that appeals made exclusively to the British 
Government will succeed in inducing them to energetic action 
unless some extraordinary pressure be brought to bear upon 
them. Some basis of operation must be found that will be 
more powerful than this cold diplomacy, more far-reaching 
than one country—England. 

Now it seems to me that the Church can afford all the 
necessary elements for the basis of operation just needed. The 
Church of Christ, as such, must take the question in hand and 
push it forward with combined effort. We acknowledge with 
thanks the active part taken by many churches and ministers in 
the matter, but salvation will come only by a combined action 
of the whole Church. Every section of the Church has its 
representative. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the President 
of the Wesleyan Conference, the Presidents and Secretaries of 
the Congregational and Baptist Churches, the Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church and others could come together and 
devise methods of moving the whole body of the Church to such 
a pitch that no Government would dare to resist. In other 
sections of the Church there are other organisations that can 
help on the work and whose co-operation can be secured too, 
such as Missionary Societies (Church Missionary, London 
Missionary, etc.). Then there are other religious, or semi- 
religious, bodies as the Peace Society, the Sunday School 
Union, the Salvation Army, Y.M.C.A., Friends Society, the 
Evangelical Alliance, the Christian Endeavour, who would be 
quite ready to give their help. Thus widening the sphere of 
their operations they can unite the churches of other countries 
—United States and Germany at least. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has expressed great sympathy with the Armenians. 
Many other bishops did the same and ifasked would probably 
join in any effort on behalf of them. It is not certain even that 
the Pope would not join, for he himself once sent to the 
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Armenian destitutes 50,000 lire and again £700. Nobody 

ignores the difficulties of such a union. There is no need of 
enumerating, but if churches cannot unite in such a case of 
pure charity and love how can they condemn the disunion of 
the Powers and their jealousy of each other. Once such an agree- 

ment among the churches and their leaders, among the various 
bodies associations and agencies formed, they can decide upon 
their line of conduct. Prayer-meetings, contributions, efforts 
public and private, on a gigantic scale throughout the whole of 
Christendom would follow at once and the respective Govern- 
ments of the three countries will be compelled by the cry of the 
people and by the pressure of their best subjects to combine 
also their efforts in their turn and bring the recalcitrant Sultan 
to reason and obedience. If the deliverance of the Sepulchre 
of Christ was deemed worthy of an army of Crusaders surely 
the suffering Church of Armenia, the Body of Christ, is more 
worthy of an army of unarmed volunteers, not less decided, to 
bring about the deliverance of suffering Christianity in Turkey 
and thus secure the triumph of the grand idea of the Crusaders 
in a more peaceful way, the solution of the quarrel between the 
Cross and the Crescent. If our forefathers gave their lives wil 

their descendants prove so degenerate that they will not even 
consecrate and combine their energy, thought, and prayer, in 
the same cause? Will they remain content with standing 
coldly by and simply condemning the deeds? My own impres- 
sion is that the mere existence of such a gigantic combination 
will be sufficient to induce the Government to action. If only 
there were a leader! I often hear people say, ‘Oh, for a 
Cromwell!’ My cry is, sir, ‘Oh, for a Samuel’ in the Church of 
God to lead the people of God to earnest endeavour.—I am, 
Sir, yours etc., G. THOUMAIAN (Armenian Exile). 


REVIEWS 
STEPNIAK’S LAST BOOK 


King Stork and King Leg: A Study of Modern Russia. 
By STEPNIAK. London: Downey. 


In the victim of the deplorable accident by which Stepniak 
last month met his death the Russian revolutionary party 
has lost one of its ablest and best-known champions. His 
days of active service in the revolutionary movement were, 
indeed, long since over. He had, perforce, resigned himself 
in exile to the humbler function of becoming its historian and 
apologist before the world, and in this capacity he had achieved 
a unique position which will not be readily refilled. He won 
the ear of the English-speaking public as none other of his 
fellow exiles has succeeded in doing, and whether his political 
opinions commended themselves to us or not, it was impossible 
not to respect his ability as a writer and his unselfishness asa 
patriot. Too often the Russian refugee who visits our shores 
is not a type of man to inspire sympathy with the cause he 
represents. If his honesty is above suspicion, which is not 
always the case, he not seldom gives us the impression of being 
a grievance-monger or a fanatic, one of those unpractical and 
mpracticable beings who would be equally discontented with 
all forms of government and equally unfit to be entrusted with 
a share in any, and to such it is difficult to pay serious attention. 
But Stepniak—or to give him his true name, Sergius Michaelo- 
vitch Kravchinsky—was a man of a far different stamp. His 
views in some points were extreme enough, but he was no mere 
dreamer or irreconcilable, blind to facts and deaf to argument, 
and the hatred he bore to the Russian autocracy, intense as it 
was to the last, had not paralysed his judgment. He wasa 

revolutionist by force of circumstances and not by tempera- 
ment, and his residence in England, though it put him out of 
touch with the revolutionary movement in his own country, 
enabled him to take a cooler and more impartial view of its 
operations. As the years went by his opinions were gradually 
modified in many points and we notice in his successive books 
a growing moderation of tone, which exposed him to indignant 
reproaches from the more violent members of his party. The 
hysterical note so unpleasantly frequent in Underground Russia 
—written immediately after he had escaped from the clutches 
of the Russian police—grows less and less noticeable. In this 
Jast book it does not occur at all. His indictments of the 
Russian Government, though no less severe, became more 
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dignified and restrained. He gained a wider and calmer grasp 
of the conditions of the problem his party was trying to solve, 
He grew less enamoured of violent measures and methods and 
more willing to acknowledge the services of parties less 
extreme than his own. In all these respects King Log and 
King Stork shows a distinct advance upon anything he had 
previously written and makes us doubly deplore the premature 
cutting short of his career. 

What did the late Czar do towards satisfying the demand for 

reform in Russia? What may be expected from his successor? 
—these are the two main questions which Stepniak here 
sets out to answer for us, and the title of the book suff. 
ciently indicates the nature of the conclusions at which he 
arrives. Alexander III. had many domestic virtues, and as the 
preserver of the peace of Europe he deserves our gratitude, but 
it is generally admitted that his government in Russia was a 
lamentable failure, and the indictment here brought against it, 
sweeping as it is, is hardly too strong: there may be more 
excuse for him than many of his critics will admit, and we need 
not accept without corroboration the accounts here given of his 
motives, but the fact remains that his policy in home affairs was 
disastrous in its effects, and he left Russia in a worse state 
than that in which he had found it. Whatever hopes his early 
liberal tendencies had aroused were speedily disappointed when 
he came to the throne. He showed himself resolved to main- 
tain his autocratic power intact, and refused to sanction even so 
small an encroachment upon it as that involved in the scheme 
for which the Liberals had so long been agitating, the creation 
of a popularly elected council of advisers. His reign was, in 
fact, one of reaction all round. In the restrictions it imposed 
on the press, in the fresh barbarities it introduced into the 
Siberian exile system, in its ferocious religious persecution, it 
revived the worst traditions of medieval statecraft. Even the 
reforms the Czar really desired he found himself unable to carry 
out, and the peasantry, whose condition he sincerely wished to 
improve, was precisely the class that suffered most under his 
government. The Peasant Banks which he introduced, and 
which might, under proper management, have proved a real 
blessing, were niggardly in their operations from the first, and 
soon degenerated into mere loan-offices co-operating with the 
local usurers in the demoralisation of their clients. The appoint- 
ment of district commanders and the re-organisation of the 
Zemstvo deprived the peasants of what small political rights 
they had enjoyed under the regulations of 1864, and practically 
reduced them to the condition of serfs. The burden of taxation, 
already disproportionately heavy, was made still heavier, and 
the punishment of the lash was re-introduced to enforce 
payment, The tax-gatherer and the usurer claimed two-thirds 
of the peasant’s earnings, and agriculture inevitably went from 
bad to worse. The famine of 1899-91 was the natural result. A 
falling-off of one-fifth in the harvest, which in another country 
would have passed almost unnoticed, brought between thirty 
and forty million people face to face with starvation. The crisis 
was tided over by private enterprise, but the Government paid 
no heed to the warning. Nothing was done to remove the 
causes which produced the catastrophe, and the condition of the 
peasantry was worse than it was before. 

But the accession of a new ruler raised new hopes, and afier 
an intermediate chapter on Nihilism, which contains the 
clearest and most concise account of the movement yet giver, 
Stepniak proceeds to consider how far these hopes are likely 
to be fulfilled. It would be premature, he admits, to hazard 4 
final opinion as yet, but from the indications which Nicholas I! 
has so far given of his intentions he sees small reason to expect 
any reforms at his hands. The peasant problem grows more 
and more urgent, but he has made no attempt to deal with 't 
while his speech in reply to the congratulatory addresses of the 
Zemstvos on the announcement of his approaching marriag¢ 
showed him firmly resolved not to listen to even the most 
modest proposal for introducing a popular element into the 
Constitution. Has he the power, it may naturally be asked, t? 
give Russia a popular Constitution if he wished to do so, and—a 
more important point—is the country fit for constitutional gover™ 
ment? Stepniak answers both these questions in the affirmativé 
and elaborates a very forcible argument in support of his co™ 
tentions. The bureaucracy, powerful as it is, could not, he 
declares, resist the will of a Czar who was determined to catty 

his point. But with Nicholas II. the inclination itself is lacking 
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He seems resolved to follow blindly in the footsteps of his 
father, and when Russia begins to discover the fallacy of the 
hopes aroused by the change of rulers her discontent will blaze 
out afresh more fiercely than before. Stepniak takes a frankly 
alarmist view of the situation, and assures us that there is every 
reason to expect a speedy recurrence of the terrorist outrages 
of 1879-80. Such an outbreak, he admits, would be deplorable in 
the extreme, and he trusts it may yet be averted. Gloomy as 
the prospect seems, there are certain features in it which war- 
rant a more sanguine view of the future. The Liberal Opposi- 
tion, to whose services Stepniak has at last brought himself to 
do justice, has already done much and is rapidly increasing in 
influence. The extreme party, which formerly despised it, has 
now joined hands with it, and much may be hoped from their 
alliance. And though the Government stands still, there are 
subtle influences at work which it cannot suppress and which are 
gradually transforming Russian society in its despite. The 
laws may remain the same, but it is no longer possible strictly 
to enforce them in the face of a growing enlightenment of 
public opinion, and the Russian upper and middle classes have 
thus acquired a much larger measure of freedom than would 
appear from the statute-book. This gradual and unconscious 
process of emancipation Stepniak admits would of itself in the 
course of a hundred years safely and surely give Russia her 
political freedom. But that is a long time to wait, and present 
grievances are pressing. With a half-starved peasantry, a 
hopelessly corrupt Administration, and a ruler who refuses to 
listen to any voice but that of his own officials, Russia’s 
prospects in the immediate future aie far from cheerful, and 
though Stepniak’s view of the situation is that of a partisan 
who is naturally inclined to exaggerate, it is scarcely too darkly 
coloured. 


TOM BROWN ABROAD 


Vacation Rambles. By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. London: 
Macmillan. 


It has been Judge Hughes’s curious fate to be a popular writer 
for a longer period than any of his contemporaries, and now 
that he has seen fit to collect and republish the various letters 
that he has contributed to our esteemed contemporary, the 
Spectator, during the last thirty-three yéars, we can complain 
of his doing so only on the ground that he is availing himself 
of a recognised privilege of old age. For the author is in fact 
incapable of growing old in any but a merely conventional 
sense, and it is completely characteristic of him that he should 
have found as many surprises in his visit to Rome last April as he 
did in his journey in Turkey in 1863. The reader will not look 
for any strikingly original matter in this haphazard collection 
of experiences of generally commonplace expeditions to well- 
known resorts, and we cannot say that he will not detect a 
certain quantity of padding. He will probably feel that he dis- 
agrees with the writer on a good many important questions, and 
that there is no attempt in these pages to take other thana 
professedly superficial view of men and things ; but the author 
at least shows himself capable of preserving @guam mentem 
in a great variety of circumstances and thereby exposes the 
secret of life-long youth. He can in 1863 express a serious hope 
that the Turks may in time be converted to Christianity ; in 
later years he recognises that the foundation of an American 
settlement must be the last of his practical attempts at castle- 
building ; and in 1894 he confesses that some of his faiths formed 
in the first half of the century may be regarded as ‘ stereotyped 
fads, so that the present work contains some mile-stones mark- 
ing the course of a life’s history ; but the reader of | acation 
Rambles cannot fail to recognise that Tom Brown has retained 
the many amiable qualities of his youth, while others of his 
characteristics have been subdued by h's various experiences of 
his fellow creatures. 

There is, as we have said, but little originality to be found in 
any of these essays; but that fact of itself makes them ina 
way all the more valuable. Tom Brown was, if we remember 
"ght, described by the author of his biography as a typical 
boy, that is, the gifts he possessed were commonplace, but he 
Possessed the best of them, along with other things, to an 
unusual degree. Judge Hughes is by no means commonplace, 
but most of the views he holds and finds it worth while to 
express, are fortunately held by a good many of his fellow 
Countrymen. He expresses an obviously genuine admiration 
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for the Turks in his youth ; thirty years later he finds himself 
unexpectedly tolerant at Lourdes: his reason tells him that 
there is no just cause why the two sexes should not bathe to- 
gether, but instinct enables him finally to enunciate the sound but 
antagonistic principle that deep water and no clothes are the two 
really necessary elements of all sea-bathing worthy of the name. 
A rash prophecy on p. 1 foretells the extinction of top-hats soon 
after 1862, owing to their incompatibility with beards, but New 
Rugby was founded on a basis of blacked boots (yellow boots 
not having then been invented), of which the best blacked were 
those which passed through the hands of pius fundator. The 
author is never ashamed of admiring the right things and con- 
fesses to having been impressed with his first view of the 
Acropolis and by the discovery of the merits of the National 
Gallery in Dublin. He discovers a striking instance of the 
capacity of the Dutch for silence when a sailor, on a ship coming 
alongside the wharf at the Hook of Holland, twice misses a rope 
thrown from the shore without exciting any remark from the 
onlookers, and detects Dutch phlegm in the manner in which 
the boys of the Hague play leap-frog. The superficial nature 
of his observations becomes almost painfully apparent when he 
recounts his experiences of a few weeks’ tour in Ireland, from 
Dublin to Kerry and Cork to Derry ; but a corresponding gift 
of readily seizing on the picturesque side of events enables him 
to relate the admirable story of the American youth with whom 
he travelled from Euston to Liverpool, and who was flying to 
California to escape from the Heidelberg police and a probably 
infuriated parent. 

At one time the author was generally looked upon in the 
United States as an exponent of the opinions as to American 
affairs genera'ly prevailing among educated Englishmen, and 
his trans-Atlantic experiences, therefore, afford some of the best 
reading in the book. His political views are summed up in his 
lecture called ‘John to Jonathan,’ delivered in 1870 at Boston, 
which, as its subject-matter is well worn by now, we are content 
to leave undiscussed. His friendship with Lowell enabled him 
to see some of the most attractive features of civilised life in the 
country, while visits to New York and Chicago, of which latter 
town, unlike Mr, Stead, he found the citizens living ‘ brave, ster- 
ling and active’ lives, were too brief to disillusion him in any 
degree. His accounts of the less civilised regions of the American 
continent are delightful. There is no need here to dwell upon 
the end of New Rugby, but the account of its foundation shows 
the author at his best and concludes with an undesignedly 
pathetic account of the opening ceremony. The discovery of a 
real hermit enables him to quote a gem of advertisement pro- 
mulgated at the shop nearest to the hermitage in these words : 
‘Ho! all ye passers by. Strayed—like a fool! a ram (a male 
sheep) butts like a nipper, and runs after! God will bless the 
seer if he lets Isaac Willian:s, of Sedgemoor Road, know. That 
is all. Please Mr. Tucker post this. Oh, I forgot—buy of 
Tucker.’ Altogether, though Vacation Rambles may not be a 
classic, we heartily hope that its publication miy not close the 
lucubrations of Vacwus Viator. 


RECENT VERSE 


1. Vespertilia and other Verses. By ROSAMOND MARRIOTT- 
WATSON. London: Lane. 

2. A Sextet of Singers ; or, Songs of Six. By GEORGE BARLOW, 
J. A. BLAIKIE, PAGANUS (L. CRANMER BYNG), VINCENT 
O’SULLIVAN, WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK, and SIDNEY R. 
THOMPSON. London: The Roxburghe Press. 

. Last Poems of James Russell Lowell. London: Innes. 

4. Poems of the Day and Year. By FREDERICK TENNYSON. 
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1. Mrs. Marriott-Watson has so exactly caught the spirit of 
the fashionable poetry of the hour that it is a little hard to give 
her all the credit for originality that she deserves. Poem after 
poem in Vespert./ia and other Verses might be selected as 
‘typ'cal developments’ of the modernity that asserts itself, 
partly in selection of right gloomy subjects, partly in incessant 
insistence upon colour. In both these directions danger lies, 
There is, for instance, in ‘On Lethe Wharf’ a verse 

Here is no doubt —despair—surmise— 

But Life and Thought with folded wings 
Watch the dull distance with duil eyes, 

In this grey home of hopeless things, 
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shat will serve to illustrate our meaning On the whole, 
we think Mrs. Marriott-Watson at her best when she is at her 
simplest ; and from’this point of view the poems to judge the 
present volume by are ‘ Marchen’ and ‘ The Wind’s Summons.’ 
Either of them would suffice to establish the author’s claim to 
the title of poet, and one verse in the latter— 
The mad Wind clamoured at my door; 
His voice was like the angry sea 
That breaks in thunder on the shore, 
And still he cried ‘Come forth to me !’ 


strikes us as a masterpiece of rhythm. It is just the kind of 
poetry that looks very easy to write, but does not somehow 
often get written. As we have quoted a passage in which 
modernity seems to have been carried to excess, it is only fair 
to draw attention to the exquisite word-painting that dis- 
tinguishes ‘ London in October’ and ‘ Sunset on Hennacliff.’ 

2. It really is not fair, except for purposes of comparison, 
that work so vigorous as that of Mr. Barlow or so rational as 
that of Mr. Walter Herries Pollock should be linked with the 
tumultuous nonsense of which A Sextet of Singers is full. The 
first prize for tumultuousness may fairly be awarded to Mr. 
Vincent O’Sullivan serenading thuswise : 

O my love, we are faint in the soft velvet air, 
And are cloyed with the sweetness of Janguorous flowers ; 
We are sick with our yearning to see thy breasts bare, 
Breasts white as cow's milk in the cool morning hours. 
We crazily long for thy charms, 
For the touch of thy radiant arms, 
We are mad for the warmth of thy body that warms, 
And a breathless embrace in thy soft cushioned bowers. 


Next comes Mr. J. A. Blaikie. How Mr. J. A. Blaikie could allow 
the charming lines to be found in his ‘Inscribed in a copy of 
Shelley’s Poems’ to be printed within forty miles of his address 
‘To my Lost Soul’ passes our comprehension. In the latter 
Mr. Blaikie soars wondrous high—e.g. : 

Ah, then, when this unworthy form 

Is scattered dust before the storm, 

Or slime for worms, or, fouler still, 

Downtrodden is by slaves who fill 

Their world with rancour, then forgive... 
Another member of the sextet is ‘Paganus.’ Mr. L. Cranmer 
Byng is his name, and ‘Love's fruitless longing, passion’s 
ceaseless dearth, Have dogged me from the tomb contentment 
rears,’ is amongst his sentiments. There remains Mr. Sidney 
R. Thompson, who lacks gaiety but has considerable gifts of 
expression and imagination. Seriously speaking, these four 
last mentioned poets should either abate their grief or reserve 
their lamentations for private circulation. 

3. A delightful vein of half-humourous philosophy runs 
through ‘ How I consulted the Oracle of the Goldfish,’ the most 
important of the waifs and strays collected in Mr. Russell 
Lowell’s ‘ Last Poems.’ It would be difficult to praise too highly 
the witty terseness of these meditations on the ‘ self-conceit in 
men Who put their confidence alone, In what they call the seen 
and known. Some sententious lines ‘On A Bust of General 
Grant’ also deserve attention, but, if Mr. Lowell is to be judged 
as poet rather than philosopher, he is seen to better advantage 
in ‘An April Birthday—At Sea.’ It is a graceful fancy, gracefully 
worked out, the spirit and finish of the versification being alike 
remarkable. 

4. There is in Mr. Frederick Tennyson’s Poems of the Day 
and Year a sonnet which, though, in common with a large 
number of the verses collected in this volume, it has seen the 
light before, deserves quoting, so admirably do the closing lines 
indicate the tone of the author’s meditations. 


THE PROSPECT OF EVIL DAYS. 

’Tis not a time for triumph and delight, 

For dance and song, for jocund thoughts and ease ; 
Like cloud on cloud before a stormy night 

Sorrows I see, and doleful deeds increase. 
Destruction like the Uragan shall come, 

And change, like mighty winds, whose lowering moan 
Swells to a shout that makes the thunder dumb; 

And bloody Anarchs call the earth their own. 
But when this time of terror and despair 

Is past, tho’ I be weary and o’erworn, 
Still let me live to breathe the freshened air, 

And hail the glory of that happy morn 
When the new Gay shall o’et the mountains roll, 
And love again pour down his sunny soul ! 
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Mr. Tennyson deals more in abstractions, and his imagery is 
less sensuous, than is the fashion with the rising generation 
of singers. The imagination he brings to bear on the simple 
themes he selects is remarkably vivid, and he appears to us to 
be seen to most advantage in such descriptive passages as are 
to be found in ‘Death and the Shepherd’ or ‘ The Blackbird,’ 
They are unambitious but effective, and betray sincere love for 
the beauties of landscape. 

5. One poem in Mr. C. W. Dalmon’s } Song Favours, ‘The 
Flight of the White Bird,’ dedicated to the memory of Mr. 
Roden Noel, strikes us as quite noteworthy. The thought is at 
once clear and imaginative, and there is strength as well as 
music in the lines: 

The golden bowl lies broken on the floor. 


The silver cord is loos'd ; earthbound no more, 
Our White Bird flies out seaward from the shore. 


In another pleasant poem, ‘The Sussex Muse,’ Mr. Dalmon 
betrays his ambition to be ranged among those who sing 


Something soft and clear, 
And full of countryside simplicity. 


For such singing, as ‘An Autumn Elegy’ shows, Mr.Dalmon is 
well equipped, his love of country scenes being evidently sincere, 
his eye for their beauty keen. We regard Mr. Dalmon as a 
promising poet, but one who would be wise to indulge his taste 
for descriptive writing most freely, as it shows itself in ‘ Joyous 
Gard’ rather than in ‘ The Lost Dart ’—to aim, in other words, 
at painting pictures rather than telling anecdotes. 


DANTE’S FLORENCE 


The Two First Centuries of Florentine History. Vol. 11. By 
Professor PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated by LINDA 
VILLARI. London: Unwin. 


The first volume of this history appeared rather over a year 
ago, and as, in reviewing it, we gave a sufficiently full account 
of the general scope and character of the work, comparatively 
little needs be said about this second and concluding volume, 
which now lies before us. Like the first, it is rather a collec- 
tion of critical dissertations on the more obscure and less 
understood portion of its period than a continuous narrative. 
It is written from the same philosophic point of view ; it shows 
the same fine qualities of learning and judgment, and to the 
student of Florentine history it will be equally indispensable, 
though we doubt if it will be of equal interest to the ordinary 
reader. The period with which it deals—that from the Giano 
della Bella’s Enactments of Justice in 1293 to the death of the 
Emperor, Henry VII., in 1314—is even more important than 
that which preceded it, marking, as it does, the close of the 
Middle Ages and the first dawning of the conception of the 
modern State ; it is, moreover, the period of Dante and of the 
rise of Florentine literature and art; but its history is so com- 
plicated, so involved in side issues and personal details, that 
only a specialist can hope to follow it with much profit. It is 
a splendid period for the biographer and romance writer, but 
for the philosophical historian it offers peculiar difficulties ; and 
even Professor Villari’s marvellous instinct for discovering an 
intelligible underlying principle in an apparently fortuitous 
sequence of events is sometimes baffled by the chaos of family 
feuds and individual ambitions with which he finds himself 
confronted. One or two clues are, indeed, discernible, and 
these he seizes upon and follows up with his accustomed skill. 
The real key to the history of the period is the concentration of 
power in the hands of the higher mercantile classes who made 
up the greater guilds ; and to their continually increasing pros 
perity, which brought with it decay of military efficiency and 
introduced fresh causes of dissension into the State, he traces 
the disintegration of the old Commune and the subsequett 
downfall of the city. He does not fail, either, to emphasise the 
significance of the ideas involved in the creation of the Guelph 
League and in the new conception of the Empire which arose 
with Henry VII., ideas which were the first confused fore 
shadowings of the modern secular State that in due season was 
to arise out of the ruins of the medieval Commune. But, 0” 
the whole, the period gives less scope than that which preceded 
it for those luminous generalisations and broad views whic 
gave Professor Villari’s first volume a special interest for others 
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than the mere student of Florentine history. This second 
yolume, in short, will appeal more exclusively to those who 
study Florentine history for its own sake than to such as merely 
look at it as suggesting and illustrating historical ideas of wider 
application. This does not, however, apply to the first chapter, 
which stands apart from the rest, and though of a somewhat 
technical character, is, perhaps, the most generally interesting 
part of the book. Professor Villari here returns to his favourite 
theory of the origin of the Italian Commune out of the reaction 
of Roman tradition upon Teutonic usage, and bases an elabo- 
rate and, to us, a convincing argument for it upon an examina- 
tion of the Communal statutes relating to the status and 
constitution of the family. In an appendix to the volume he 
takes the opportunity of printing an annotated transcript of the 
very interesting and hitherto unpublished thirteenth-century 
chronicle ascribed to Brunetto Latini. It is a most important 
document for the early history of Florence, and all investigators 
in that field will appreciate the service he has done them in 
making it accessible. 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD 


Galloping Dick. By H.B. MARRIOTT WATSON. London: 
Lane. 


Mr. Marriott Watson has a pretty style and a nimble wit. 
There is hardly any literary undertaking of which we would 
not warrant him capable. But sometimes his skill is just a 
little too evident. If the highest art is to conceal art, then 
Mr. Watson falls considerably below the highest. Yet take 
him as an artist and he seldom, if ever, disappoints you. He 
is so very clever that you are quite sure he will not attempt 
anything that he cannot pull off. Besides, too much may be 
made of the old adage about concealing art. Why, after all, 
should you conceal it? Art does not compete with nature or 
with life, cannot possibly do so. Still we are told to conceal 
our art so that it shall seem the more natural. The artist 
makes believe, and if he takes no trouble to conceal the fact 
why should you reproach him, not because he does make be- 
lieve, but because he makes believe so clearly that you think 
ita shame that he is only making believe? In Galloping Dick 
Mr. Watson writes as no one talks nowadays but as we some- 
times imagine people may have talked a couple of hundred years 
ago. It is not incumbent on the author that he should use no word 
nor phrase but what men and women living two hundred years 
ago would be likely to use. It is enough if he is consistent 
to the style he has invented so that it shall seem to ring true 
from first to last. Galloping Dick is written with a constant 
eye to effect, and the effect is got. Mr. Watson makes his 
hero use many words which no Englishman of that day would 
have used, but for that matter neither could any Dick have 
gone through the adventures that Mr. Ryder accomplished 
with so much é/am. The Bishop, for example, is an impossible 
person, but he lives none the less for that. Charles II. could 
never have gone through such an ordeal as Mr. Ryder provided 
him, but he goes through it all the same with perfect ease and 
charm. Mr. Gladstone may say that Charles II. ‘sticks in his 
gizzard’ because of high reasons of State, but Mr. Watson 
sticks the same Charles in the gizzard of possibility, and yet 
carries him through successfully. As usual with Mr. Watson, 
he goes with less certainty and so is less convincing when 
women come upon the scene. It is not that he does not 
handle them with skill, but the women he creates are somewhat 
lacking in delicacy and reserve because he will not make 
allowance for them. ‘There is a lack of all reverence in his 
attitude towards them which is not only cruel but absolutely 
unjust. To a certain extent this springs from his desire to be 
always producing a striking effect which shall be cleverly con- 
itved. Therefore he delights in situations which are terribly 
tisky, He loves to sail near the wind just to show you how 
nearhe can sail. It is a fascinating amusement, no doubt ; 
but you sacrifice a good deal to enjoy it unrestrictedly. 

The six adventures of Mr. Dick Ryder, highwayman, which 
make up this volume are in their way six masterpieces. The 
dialogue is always witty, and yet the characters are true to 
themselves, The most astonishing fact in each adventure is 
the marvellous manner in which Mr. Ryder rises to the height 
of the occasion. He is such a very successful rogue that ai 
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times he makes us doubt whether it is to his own ingenuity or 
the devil that he owes his life six times at least. Were it not 
for his consummate vanity, and the wounds it received, we 
should hardly credit him at times. But while he delights in his 
manly strength, he so unwittingly displays his weaknesses that 
we find him very human after all, and distinguished above all 
things for his luck. He is a most theatrical villain, and poses 
for all he is worth, but with such a nice instinct for what best 
becomes him that he commands our admiration. Moreover, 
he relates his own adventures with so much relish and with 
such rare descriptive power that it is impossible to be angry 
with him. He has a knack, too, of painting the portraits of 
those who come in contact with him, which proves him a con- 
summate artist. If in his encounters with the Bishop and the 
King he carries himself with an ease and confidence that is 
hardly credible, you must remember that he is telling the 
story from memory ; that, being an artist, he tells it so as to 
get the greatest possible effect out of it, and that, being a vain 
man, he is greedy of glory. 

Some may think it a pity that Mr. Marriott Watson should 
choose to write in the very affected style which is such a 
favourite with him. For at times you feel that he is forcing the 
pace, and that the strain may prove too muth either for him or 
you. But so long as he shows the perfect mastery over his 
materials which is evident on every page of Galloping Dick, it 
is idle to complain of contingencies which have not arisen so 
far, and which, in our opinion, are not at all likely to arise. 


STUDIES IN CHILDHOOD 


Studies in Childhood. By Professor JAMES SULLY. London: 
Longmans. 


Under this name Professor Sully has grouped and arranged in 
one volume some fascinating essays which have been published 
in various magazines between 1881 and 1895. While not pre- 
tending to be a complete treatise on child-psychology, it deals 
with certain aspects of children’s minds in a manner which will 
interest the scientific student while stimulating the attention 
of every father and mother who is worthy to be trusted to 
look after a baby. As the physiologist and the anatomist find 
a harvest of knowledge in the embryology and development 
of the most simple forms of life, so the psychologist can trace 
the genesis of reason, imagination, language, and morality in 
the infant as easily and much more pleasantly than in the savage. 
Indeed, as we have often been told, the savage is an infant 
or a child all his useless life. At birth the student of evolution 
finds in the power the new-born babe has of supporting his own 
weight by grasping a rod a genealogical relation to its supposed 
ape ancestor. The most striking characteristic of the new-born 
offspring of man is its unpreparedness for life. The chick with 
the remains of its shell on its back, can peck and run ; the new- 
born lamb will totter on its new-found legs at once; but the 
baby is a helpless object, unfinished and useless. A very 
interesting question in the history of human progress is to trace 
the amount of effect of heredity in giving a child’s brain a start 
inthe race. Granted the fact that the child fairly brought up 
in an educated home will at five years old be discussing meta- 
physical and moral questions while his savage brother of the 
same age will be imitating his father in chase or war, does the 
great difference in development depend on heredity or only on 
environment? Had the babies been changed at birth, would 
their tendencies have also changed. To study the dawnings 
of a child’s mind, and its expression in physical phenomena, 
such asa smile or a frown, is not so easy as some people 
think. To understand a child at all well is given only to few, 
who must be child-lovers as well as child-diviners. Ask an 
experienced ward sister in a children’s hospital and she will 
tell you that to few doctors and even to few nurses is given;the 
gift of perfect comprehension which means perfect sympathy. 
Probably to women rather than to men shall we owe accurate 
observations on much that is still to be learned as to the early 
dawn of intelligence in achild. The child, like the savage, is 
full of fancy. His imagination runs riot. He gives life 
and emotions to inanimate objects and will personify anything, 
even a stone, or the letters of the alphabet. Many children, if 
tested, will be found to possess the faculty, so rarely permanent 
in adult life, of ‘colour-hearing.’ Hence the value and the omni- 
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presence of the doll in the infancy of the individual and the 
fetish in the infancy of the race. After imagination or along 
with it comes reason. The ‘earliest unambiguous indication 
of a human faculty of thought is to be found in infantile com- 
parison.’ A baby looking at its mother first in the mirror and 
then in the flesh and comparing the two is a beginning of un- 
derstanding above and beyond instinct. After this comes the 
age of questioning : the What? is followed by the Why? and 
then the How? Soon comes what Professor Sully calls the 
anthropocentric stage, in which the child and the savage each 
believe that man—that is, he himself—is the centre of reference, 
the aim or target of all Nature’s resources. Caliban is not a 
greater egoist or more timid than many a sensitive child who 
has no one to put his feelings into words. And soon the child 
becomes terribly metaphysical, gets to the root of the great 
hen and egg question, which came first? and to the abso- 
lute beginnings of things, even to the mysteries of the origin 
and permanence of evil in a God-governed world. The origin 
of babies is a favourite and occasionally embarrassing subject 
of question and theory. The child who seeing ‘ Families 
Supplied’ in a grocer’s shop asked his mother to buy him a 
baby was quite logical. Theological questions fit to puzzle a 
Colenso are often put by children as well as by Zulus. Lan- 
guage and its origin can be studied to some purpose in childish 
babble. Signs and imitative sounds are common to all children 
jnevery land. Imitation and education soon teach the language 
of the parents or the nurses, but there are many cases in which 
clever children have invented a family language often unintelli- 
gible to their elders which has served for years as the vehicle of 
communication of a secret society of their own. Fear is the 
burden of an interesting chapter. The child, like the savage, fear 
the dark and the unknown: but sometimes the fears of a child 
are as inexplicable as the shying ofa horse. The Raw Materias 
of Morality can be well studied in children. But in literature and 
ordinary conversation, two opinions seem to be held diametric- 
ally opposed to each other. Is the child a little devil who 
needs to be cured, or a little angel pure as snow who needs 
only protection? The vividness of its imagination makes a 
child tell stories which only a foolish person could describe as 
lies. Curious attacks of passion or obstinacy are sometimes 
explained by the child as being something outside himself 
One little fellow of four explained a mysterious fit of dis- 
obedience quite uncalled for and to his own disadvantage, as 
the result of Captain Satan getting the better of him. The 
child’s father being in a line regiment, he described Captain 
Satan as of the Engineers, who, he says, are always to be 
recognised by their dirty hands! While in every chapter we 
find much that might be quoted, probably the one which wil 
appeal to scientist and mother alike is the one profusely illus- 
trated which treats of the child as draughtsman. Rude 
embryonic art it is, characterised by a high degree of arbitrary 
symbolism. The human figure is generally the first attempt 
of both child and savage, and their methods jand result. 
are wonderfully similar; but when the savage and the child 
compete in drawing animals, the savage shows his superior 
knowledge of his subject in a more lifelike and less symbolic 
representation. |Two supplementary chapters give extracts 
from a ‘ Father's Diary,’ and a delicious selection from Georges 
Sand’s childhood taken from her own Histoire de mavie. A 
short bibliography concludes the fascinating volume. 


BURKE IN 1896 


A Genealogical and Heraldi: Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, together with Memoirs of the Privy Councillor 
and Knights. By Sir BERNARD BUuRKE, C.B., LL.D 
Edited by his sons. London: Harrison. 


Time was when a cook refused service in a good old county 
family on the ground that its name was not in Burke. Since 
then improvements have been made. It is not easy to find 
a family of respectability nowhere mentioned in Burke, inci- 
dentally perhaps, but mentioned for some reason, usually its 
‘connection with the aristocracy.’ How the aristocracy is to 
be defined we know not, but probably between Burke and 
Shirley’s list of Noble and Gentlemen of England an inquirer 
might be able to attain to a considerable amount of knowledge 
on the subject. The heraldry in the volume before us is pro- 
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bably superior to that in any other book of the kind. Sir 
Bernard, the original compiler, was himself a King of Arms, 
He spoke with authority. He was not, perhaps, a great herald, 
He was not equal to the late Mr. Montagu or to Shirley, or even 
to Lord Grimthorpe, but he had views and opinions, and the 
courage of them. He never sheltered himself behind the 
Herald’s College. He knew too much about it, and certainly 
he was no pedant. His genealogical and historical knowledge 
was less complete. True, after Freeman’s famous exposure 
of his pedigrees he withdrew some of them and modified others, 
but we still find a few of the old kind. The early part of the 
pedigree given to Lord Fortescue is absolutely conjectural or 
worse. How were Sir Richard le Fort and Sir Adrian, his 
brother, the only knights called ‘Sir’ at Hastings—for we find 
no others—and how is it that the manors they received from 
the Conqueror are unmentioned in Domesday? The whole 
story of the forte scutum and the coat-of-arms is probably an 
invention of the Elizabethan heralds, and they were provided for 
the son or grandson of the great luminary of the family, Sir John, 
who was chief justice during the reign of Henry VI. They 
may have been made for him: but the heraldry of families of 
the middle and lower class is very indefinite before the reign 
of Henry VII. The obvious inference from the name, which 
resembles that of Rothschild, is that it had a similar origin in 
the ensign on a wealthy citizen’s house. Camden originated 
the St. Maur legend and we find it in his Britannia. The 
family is undoubtedly of considerable antiquity and Thomas 
Seimer or Seyiner was sheriff of London in 1516. He probably 
made the money which made the family, but is ungratefully 
omitted irom the pedigrees. The name, which is also spelt 
Seamer, is the west-country appellation of a man who sows. 
On one point Burke is much clearer than Debrett. When 
Lord Cromartie died in 1893 his earldom either became extinct 
or went to his eldest daughter. The authorities immediately 
decided that it was not extinct, and Lady Sibell accordingly 
succeeded. On account of the doubts that had been raised 
a confirmation of the title was obtained at the beginning of 
last year. Debrett unfortunately suggested that it had fallen 
into abeyance, and that the abeyance was terminated by the 
Crown. Modern peerages do not go into abeyance, as if they 
were created by writ of summons. This was no question of 
abeyance but of extinction. There seems to have been an 
omission under the name of Jones. ‘Jones, Bart. See 
Tyrwhitt, Bart.’ But no account of Tyrwhitt-Jones is to be 
found at the place indicated. Probably it is somewhere in 
the book, but where? One interesting title is also ‘Jones, 
Bart.’ Sir Edward Coley Burne Burne-Jones, Bart.,’ is the 
great artist. Although his name is placed under ‘ Burne,’ the 
arms are assigned to Jones, and, as described and figured, are 
almost as bad an example of Herald’s College heraldry as we 
have ever met with. Even Herschell’s ‘ forty feet of reflecting 
telescope’ is better, and has some allusion in it which the seven 
stars, the three pairs of purple wings, and the bend sinister do 
not contain. 
We observe some old and, apparently, ineradicable errors. 
It is not true that George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was 
the first duke created by James I. On the other hand, the 
Byron pedigree no longer begins with the Norman barons, and 
the funny sentence which told us that the surname of Burrard 
‘is of purely Saxon compound’ has been changed into ‘this 
family is of Norman origin,’ which at least is English, though 
probably as erroneous as the former one. Why does not 
Burrard figure in Shirley? The grants from William I. to 
the Sire de Tour Noire are omitted and the pedigree begins, 
as it should, with Sir Edward Turnour, a judge in 1661. The 
‘undoubted Saxon origin’ of the Loftus family is also left out, 
but two or three highly respectable generations of the Cecils 
before William Lord Burghley might have been _ inserted, 
Lady Burgoyne, whose name figured in the histories of the 
escape of the Empress Eugénie in 1870, died last year, not in 
1393. The pedigree of Allsopp, of Allsopp or Alsop in the 
Dale, is interesting as an example of the recovery of an 
ancient family after a time devoted ‘to commercial pursuits. 
Shirley includes Antrobus, another family which similarly was 
submerged for many years, and might well have included 
Allsopp. 
There are now thirty-four dukedoms, including those of the 
Royal family. The oldest, that of Norfolk, dates from 1483) 
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the first year of Richard III. Somerset, which comes next, 
dates from 1547, the year of the accession of Edward IV. 
The junior dukedom is that of Argyll, created in 1892. The 
senior marquessate is that of Winchester, created in 1551. It 
js, however, to the earls that we turn for the oldest titles, 
next to the barons. Lord Shrewsbury’s ancestor was the 
famous John Talbot, of Shakespeare, and was raised to the 
title as early as 1442. Derby also dates from the fifteenth 
century, and Huntingdon, Pembroke and Devon from the 
sixteenth. Lord Hereford holds the only English viscounty 
of the sixteenth century, but among the barons we find the 
names of five which date from the thirteenth century. None 
of these titles are borne by descendants in the male line of 
the original grantee. The only peer who holds a barony by 
writ which was conferred upon his ancestor in the male line is 
Lord Delawarr, Sir Thomas West having been summoned to 
Parliament as Lord West in 1342. Of the three hundred and 
thirty ‘noble men and gentlemen’ enumerated by Shirley as 
holding lands since before the battle of Bosworth, it is remark- 
able how few are peers. About a hundred in all, or less than a 
third of the whole list, are represented in the Upper House. 


THE LOST STRADIVARIUS 


The Lost Stradivarius. By J. MEADE FALKNER. 
London : Blackwood. 


If any one desires to feel creepy and uncanny, to go to 
bed trembling, to dream evilly, to wake up, cold and clammy, 
in the small hours to descry the figure of a highly improper 
great-great-grandfather, dressed in Georgian costume and 
sitting with an unholy sneer on his gray face in a wicker arm- 
chair by the dead fire-side—if any one wishes to believe, at 
least temporarily, in spirits and presentiments, in the living 
devil in dead men, in crimes which survive the body in which 
they were committed and live to curse and damn unto the 
third and fourth generations, they should read Zhe Lost 
Stradivarius. The book is of its kind excellent. It is admir- 
ably written, and purporting, as it does, to come from the pen 
of an elderly maiden lady, an aunt of sober intelligence, very 
correct phraseology and a limited imagination, is most cleverly 
convincing. However improbable its coincidences and dubious 
its ghostly theories may appear to the reader some time after 
he has read of them, we can assure him that while devouring 
the pages he will believe implicitly in the most impossible of 
them. Which is, we conclude, all that is wanted. To reveal the 
plot in the present notice would be a meanness we shall not 
commit. Wesimply assure all Mr. Falkner’s intending readers 
that they may confidently expect a delightful couple of hours, 
when they will be lost to all mundane affairs and sit with their 
hair standing on end, beads of perspiration on their brows, 
cold hands, beating hearts, apprehensive glances in dark 
corners and finally crawl to bed with the firm conviction that 
they are being closely followed by some sneering shadow of 
nameless wickedness. What more can the most exacting 
demand? We wish it to be understood, however, that Mr. 
Falkners book is something very superior to the best of 
common ghost-stories. It has style, pathos and originality as 
well as a real and serious interest. It is in fact only the next 
morning, when one has perhaps forgotten some of its im- 
pressiveness, that one is able to write of it as lightly as we 
have done. We shall look forward to further works from Mr, 
Falkner’s pen. 
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